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LIVING  IN  THE  SHADOWS:  OLDER  WOMEN  AND 
THE  ROOTS  OF  POVERTY 


FRIDAY,  MAY  15,  1992 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income  and  Employment, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Se- 
lectmen's Hearing  Room,  Brookline  Town  Hall,  Brookline,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Barney  Frank  (acting  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Frank  and  Kennedy, 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  BARNEY  FRANK 

Mr.  Frank.  This  hearing  will  now  come  to  order.  We  are  present 
at  a  field  hearing  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  This  is  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement  Income  and  Employment.  The  Chairman  of  that  full 
committee  is  Edward  Roybal  of  California.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  is  our  colleague  William  Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  been  very  much  a  factor  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  issues  of 
poverty,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  put  into  the  record  the 
opening  statement  that  Chairman  Hughes  provided.  I  would  urge 
people  to  read  it. 

Let  me  just  note  a  couple  of  things  which  he  mentions.  For  one 
thing,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  want  to  join  him  in  his  following  state- 
ment. "I  wish  to  thank  all  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  this  hearing,  particularly  to  the  Gerontology  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Without  the 
hard  work  of  Donna  Jerry  and  Ellen  Bruce  at  the  U.Mass  Geron- 
tology Institute,  this  hearing  would  not  have  had  such  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  witnesses."  Mr.  Hughes  also  says,  "Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  this  matter  end  in  Boston  today." 
He  outlines  the  plan  that  he  has  for  acting  on  this.  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  I  will  make  opening  statements,  and  then  we  will  proceed  with 
the  witnesses. 

Let  me  say,  which  I  find  useful  from  time  to  time  to  mention 
when  we  are  particularly  meeting  in  Brookline,  this  is  a  public 
hearing,  which  means  that  it  is  open  to  the  public.  This  is  not  one 
of  those  times  when  general  audience  participation  is  allowed.  So, 
people  who  have  particular  comments,  feel  free  to  talk  to  us  after 
the  hearing.  We  can't  get  to  the  door  without  getting  by  you,  so 
you'll  get  us  later.  We  have  a  fairly  busy  agenda,  and  we  are  going 
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to  limit  ourselves  to  those  who  are  on  the  list  of  speakers,  which  is 
the  way  things  work  in  the  Federal  Congress.  I  know  there  are  dif- 
ferences for  those  who  are  used  to  going  to  the  State  legislature. 
We  have  a  sign-up  sheet,  and  it  will  use  up  all  of  the  time  that  we 
can  to  accommodate  people  and  to  answer  our  questions,  but  we 
will  certainly  be  available  to  talk  with  people  informally  after- 
wards. 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  point  out,  for  those  of  you  who  think 
this  a  worthwhile  enterprise,  is  that  you  are  seeing  here  today  an 
example  of  what  some  people  think  is  an  outrageous  abuse  of  the 
public  purse.  These  hearings  cost  money.  They  don't  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  were  coming  to  Massachusetts  anyway 
to  do  business  in  our  district,  but  we  have  a  stenographer.  You 
have  microphones.  You  have  a  certain  expense.  There  are  staff 
people  who  work  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  who  work 
for  the  two  Members  you  see  here.  Hard  as  it  is  for  some  people  to 
understand,  these  people  get  paid.  They  have  habits  like  eating  and 
sleeping  and  having  children  and  other  expenses.  I  cite  that  be- 
cause you  hear  a  lot  of  denunciation  of  this  abstraction  of  the  Con- 
gressional budget.  This  is  an  example  of  it,  and  those  who  tell  you 
how  important  it  is  to  cut  back  on  Congressional  spending  are,  on 
the  whole,  telling  you  that  this  sort  of  hearing  should  not  be  held 
because  these  are  extra  expenses  over  and  above  the  hard  core 
work  that  we  have  to  do. 

Finally,  to  get  substantive,  I  was  very  pleased  when  Mr.  Hughes 
and  others  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  have  this  hearing  and 
asked  if  I  could  chair  it,  because  I  think  we  are  the  victims  of  grave 
misinformation  in  this  area.  The  misinformation  is  the  myth  of  the 
millions  of  wealthy  people  on  Social  Security,  draining  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  There  are  some  wealthy  people  on  Social 
Security.  They  are  a  fairly  small  minority.  There  are  many,  many, 
many  more — orders  of  magnitude  more  people  on  Social  Security  to 
whom  Social  Security  is  all  the  money  they  get.  There  are  many 
other  for  whom  Social  Security  is  most  of  the  money  they  get.  It  is 
reasonable  to  talk  about  limiting  some  of  the  funds  that  go  to  very 
high  income  people  through  the  Social  Security  system.  It  is  a 
grave  error  to  suggest  that  that  is  a  large  amount  of  people,  and 
therefore,  that  its  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  is,  in  my  judgment, 
morally  impermissible  to  suggest  that  people  whose  income  is  com- 
posed entirely  or  70  to  80  percent  from  their  Social  Security  funds 
ought  to  be  penalized  by  having  their  cost  of  living  denied.  In  fact, 
that's  true  for  people  for  whom  Social  Security  is  an  insignificant 
percentage  of  what  they  earn. 

This  misperception  that  we  have  tens  of  billions  to  save  by  cut- 
ting off  the  very  wealthy  on  Social  Security  is  a  very  grave  error. 
There  are  people  who  regard  the  decision  to  index  Social  Security 
somehow  as  a  mistake.  What  the  President  and  Congress  did  20 
years  ago  when  they  decided  to  index  Social  Security  was  to  take 
the  greatest  single  blow  against  poverty  in  America  that  has  ever 
been  taken.  The  problem  is  not  that  we  did  it,  but  that  we  did  it  in 
so  restricted  a  fashion.  We  should  have  done  it  for  other  groups  of 
people  living  in  poverty.  The  fact  that  there  are  other  people  living 
in  poverty,  young  people,  is  also  in  my  judgment  a  moral  outrage. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  way  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  many 


young  people  are  living  in  poverty  is  to  put  a  lot  of  old  people  back 
in  poverty.  That  will  provide  precious  little  comfort  for  the  average 
hungry  3  year  old. 

It's  important  to  make  clear  to  people  that,  far  from  having  over- 
done it,  we  have  still  done  too  little.  A  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours 
clearly  can  do  a  lot  more  to  provide  a  decent  level  of  comfort.  That 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  women  who  are  retired  today  are 
women  who  worked  their  working  lives,  and  their  working  lives 
may  have  been  out  of  the  home  or  in  the  home,  at  a  period  when 
sex  discrimination  was  rampant  in  America.  We  have  made  strides 
in  reducing  sex  discrimination.  By  no  means  have  we  exterminated 
it.  If  you  are  talking  about  people  who  are  today  in  their  60's  and 
above,  even  their  50's,  you're  talking  about  people  who  spent  all  or 
almost  all  of  their  working  lives  in  a  period  before  this  country  had 
any  legislation,  any  public  policy  to  prevent  sex  discrimination.  So, 
you  have  the  normal  problems  of  retirement,  compounded  by  sex 
discrimination,  particularly  since  retirement  income  tends  to  re- 
flect, to  a  very  great  extent,  income  that  you  earned  when  you 
were  working.  Those  who  were  the  victims  of  discrimination  when 
they  were  working  find  that  that  discrimination  is  embodied  and 
carried  forward  in  retirement  policies.  That's  why  we  have  very  se- 
rious problems. 

The  last  point  for  me,  I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and 
I  face  a  very  important  moral  decision,  and  I  want  to  keep  stress- 
ing moral,  because  I  think  when  we  allow  people  to  live  in  depriva- 
tion in  this  wealthy  society,  we  are  guilty  of  a  moral  failing.  We 
have  the  resources  and  the  wit  to  do  better.  There  is  a  distressing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues  to  allow  military 
spending  to  remain  at  far  too  high  a  level.  Military  spending  went 
to  a  high  level  for  a  purpose.  We  can  debate  whether  or  not  that 
was  too  high,  but  there  was  at  least  a  purpose.  The  bulk  of  the  pur- 
pose has  been  resolved.  Of  course,  you  do  not  do  anything  drastical- 
ly without  negative  social  consequences,  but  the  kind  of  military 
spending  my  colleagues  are  now  talking  about  is,  I  think,  morally 
deficient  because  it  continues  to  put  tens  and  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, particularly  in  wealthy  nations  overseas,  but  also  in  unneeded 
weaponry  here. 

The  vote  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  continue  to  build 
four  more  B-2  bombers  at  a  time  when  we  have  the  unmet  social 
needs  we  have  is  a  grave  error,  and  one  that  has  to  be  challenged.  I 
know  they  say  well,  it's  only  four.  Right,  but  there's  one  thing 
about  the  military.  Their  onlies  are  a  lot  more  expensive  than  any- 
body else's  onlies.  When  we  talk  onlies  in  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ices, we're  talking  about  only  a  couple  hundred  thousand,  only  a 
couple  of  million.  With  them,  it's  only  three  or  four  billion,  and 
that's  too  much  only  for  me. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  two  things.  First  of  all,  make  it  clear  that 
while  we  have  made  strides  in  reducing  poverty  among  all  of  the 
people,  particularly  among  women,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and 
the  direction  that  we  should  be  moving  is  ahead,  not  backwards. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Chairman  William  J.  Hughes  fol- 
lows:] 


Opening  Statement 

Honorable  William  J.  Hughes,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income  and  Employment 
Select  Committee  on  Aging 

"Living  in  the  Shadows:  Older  Women  and 
the  Roots  of  Poverty" 

May  15,  1992 

Today  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  important  events  to  be  held 
this  year  by  the  Aging  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
Income  and  Employment  to  examine  why  the  increased  participation 
of  women  in  the  paid  labor  force  is  not  translating  into  greater 
income  security  for  tens  of  millions  of  women  during  retirement. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  on  the  Committee, 
Representative  Barney  Frank,  for  his  leadership  in  calling  for 
today's  hearing.  No  one  in  the  Congress  works  harder  than  Barney 
to  eliminate  the  roots  of  poverty  for  those  who  do  not  have 
millions  of  dollars  to  pour  into  political  action  committees  and 
who  therefore  have  little  political  clout  in  Washington. 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
paid  labor  force  has  increased  dramatically.  In  1940,  slightly 
more  than  one  in  four  women  were  in  the  labor  force.  By  1990, 
three  of  every  five  women  were  working.  While  some  women  have  made 
gains  in  terms  of  increasing  sources  and  amounts  of  retirement 
income,  many  millions  of  others  have  not.  Three  out  of  five 
elderly  households  are  in  the  lowest  two-fifths  of  the  national 
income  distribution.  Yet,  for  elderly  women,  and  elderly  women  of 
color,  the  situation  is  much  worse. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  elderly  persons  living  below  poverty 
are  women.  Half  of  elderly  women  living  alone  have  incomes  less 
than  $9,500  per  year.  At  a  March  26,  1992  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  we  heard  from  four  women  who 
are  the  reality  behind  these  grim  statistics.  These  are  persons 
who  have  worked  hard  throughout  their  lives,  sometimes  in  the  paid 
labor  force  and  sometimes  as  caregivers  to  their  families,  only  to 
find  that  they  now  must  keep  working  to  barely  make  ends  meet  with 
incomes  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  by  projections  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee  which  indicate  that  by  the  year  2020  two  out  of  five 
elderly  women  living  alone  will  still  be  living  on  incomes  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  $9,500  in  today's  dollars  -  a  proportion 
which  is  not  much  different  than  it  is  now.  However,  what  will 
change  is  that  the  number  of  elderly  people  living  alone  will 
nearly  double  over  the  next  thirty  years. 


The  Subcommittee  has  gathered  information  about  a  variety  of 
factors  which  contribute  to  low  retirement  incomes  for  women. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  root  causes  for  this  serious  problem, 
too  often  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  our  own  national 
policies  and  programs  are  to  blame.  We  must  bring  our  retirement 
policies  out  of  the  1930 's  and  update  them  to  more  adequately 
reflect  the  realities  of  today's  working  families. 

When  the  average  woman  reaches  normal  retirement  age,  she 
finds  that  her  Social  Security  benefit  is  only  70%  of  her  male 
counterpart.  Many  find  that  working  twenty  years  for  a  company 
translates  into  little  or  no  pension  benefit  because  their  employer 
reduced  their  benefit  by  the  amount  of  their  Social  Security  check. 
Others  discover  that  they  were  penalized  by  Social  Security  and 
their  pension  plan  when  they  left  the  work  force  to  care  for 
children  or  elderly  parents.  Substantial  numbers  of  older  women 
simply  cannot  afford  to  retire  and  must  continue  to  work. 

Married  women  who  work  and  earn  Social  Security  credits  in 
their  own  right  face  one  of  the  greatest  inequities  in  the  system. 
Many  of  these  "dually  entitled"  women  find  that  their  benefits  are 
not  any  different  than  if  they  had  not  worked  a  day  in  the  paid 
labor  force.  An  additional  inequity  is  that  these  two-earner 
couples  will  receive  less  than  a  one-earner  couple  with  the  same 
total  income.  The  survivor's  benefit  for  the  woman  who  worked  will 
also  be  significantly  less  than  the  survivor's  benefit  of  a  one- 
earner  couple  with  the  same  total  income. 

I  anticipate  that  today's  hearing  will  provide  further 
testimony  about  how  our  traditional  retirement  system  fails  to 
adequately  address  the  needs  of  a  significant  portion  of  older 
Americans.  Time  is  running  out  if  we  intend  to  reform  our 
retirement  system  in  time  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  retiring 
baby  boom  generation  in  the  21st  century. 

Let  jne  assure  you  that  we  do  not  intend  to  let  this  matter  end 
in  Boston  today.  I  have  called  for  the  formulation  of  a  blue 
ribbon  Congressional  Study  Group  with  a  mandate  to  provide 
comprehensive  recommendations  and  strategies  for  correcting 
inadequacies  and  inequities  in  both  Social  Security  and  the  private 
pension  system.  This  activity  will  culminate  in  a  symposium  in 
September  which  can  detail  priorities  and  policy  suggestions  for 
bringing  about  needed  change.  Today's  hearing  will  play  an 
important  role  in  that  process. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  contributed  to  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  this  hearing,  particularly  the  Gerontology  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Without  the  hard 
work  of  Donna  Jerry  and  Ellen  Bruce  at  the  U.  Mass.  Gerontology 
Institute,  this  hearing  would  not  have  such  a  distinguished  panel 
of  witnesses.  On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  I  wish  to  thank  them 
for  their  assistance,  and  I  look  forward  to  a  very  productive 
hearing  record. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Kennedy? 

STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  II 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all, 
I  just  want  to  thank  Barney  Frank  again  for  the  tremendous  lead- 
ership that  he  has  shown  in  leading,  I  think  perhaps  the  strongest 
element  of  progressive  forces  in  Washington,  D.C.  You  here  who 
are  residents  of  Brookline  and — can  I  just  see  a  show  of  hands,  how 
many  people  are  here  from  Brookline?  And  how  many  people  from 
Boston? 

Well,  Barney,  I  think  we've  got  you  about  even  up  here.  You 
know,  Brookline  used  to  be  part  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  and  I  think  when  my  uncle.  President  Ken- 
nedy, had  this  seat,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  represent  probably 
almost  everybody  here  in  the  district  in  today's  audience.  Today,  I 
only  get  about  half  and  Barney  gets  about  half,  so  at  least  the  way 
it  sits  at  the  moment,  Barney.  In  any  event,  I  do  just  want  to 
thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  coming  out  here  and  showing 
such  tremendous  interest  in  an  issue  that  is  of  a  great  importance 
to  all  Americans,  not  to  just  senior  citizens,  because  the  fact  is  that 
as  all  of  you  in  this  room  know,  people  become  senior  citizens.  As  a 
result  of  that  process,  after  all  the  hard  work  and  the  blood  and 
sweat  and  tears  that  goes  into  building  this  country  up,  what  we 
find  is  that  the  Nation  does  not,  in  fact,  provide  the  kind  of  retire- 
ment that  is  necessary,  particularly  for  women  in  this  country,  to 
allow  real  decency  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

I  just  want  to  join  with  Congressman  Frank  in  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  this  country 
really  do  have  an  opportunity  to  change  the  way  that  senior  citi- 
zens are  treated  in  America.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  in- 
terest that  you've  shown,  and  I'm  looking  forward  today  to  hearing 
our  witnesses.  I  think,  as  Barney  mentioned  and  as  Chairman 
Hughes  has  mentioned.  Donna  Jerry  and  Ellen  Bruce  of  the  Geron- 
tology Institute  deserve  special  credit  for  the  hard  work  that 
they've  done  in  terms  of  the  research  that  was  necessary  to  allow 
us  to  move  forward  on  this  issue. 

I  also  think  that  despite  the  fact  that  Barney,  perhaps,  can't  do 
this,  that  I  ought  to  ask  all  of  you  to  perhaps  give  a  round  of  ap- 
plause for  Elsie  Frank,  Barney's  mother,  for  the  hard  work  that 
she's  done.  The  trouble  is,  I  don't  see  Elsie  here.  I  wonder  if  she's 
still  holding  the  sign  up.  Somebody  ought  to  let  her  know  that  the 
room's  full.  In  any  event,  I  think  all  of  us  know  the  find  job  that 
her  predecessor,  Frank  Manning,  did  in  terms  of  putting  senior 
citizens  issues  on  the  table,  but  when  Frank  died,  I  know  that  ev- 
erybody interested  in  senior  citizens  issues  felt  that  his  shoes  could 
never  be  filled,  but  one  person  in  this  State  has  filled  those  shoes 
admirably,  and  that's  been  Elsie  Frank.  For  all  of  the  people  of  our 
State  that  are  concerned  about  senior  citizens  issues,  there  could  be 
no  greater  advocate  than  Elsie  has  been,  and  there's  no  greater  ad- 
vocate for  senior  citizens  than  her  son  is  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 


I  want  to  just  briefly  comment  on  some  of  the  issues  that  this 
hearing  is  going  to  be  dealing  with  this  morning.  It's  nothing  short 
than  a  national  disgrace  that  almost  three-fourths  of  our  senior 
citizens  living  in  poverty  are  women,  that  half  of  all  elderly  women 
living  alone  struggle  to  survive  on  less  than  $9,500  a  year,  and  that 
if  you  are  over  75  and  a  women  of  color,  you  will  be  two  and  a  half 
times  more  likely  to  live  below  the  poverty  line  than  if  you're 
white.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  today,  4  million 
Americans,  4  million  women  over  the  age  of  55,  live  in  poverty,  a 
number  that  will  double  in  the  next  30  years.  The  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  growing  number  of  destitute  elderly  women  is  a  time 
bomb  that  we  just  cannot  drop  on  the  next  generation. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  of  a  dismal  picture  that  millions 
of  elderly  women  in  our  society  face,  yet  despite  a  dramatically  im- 
proved financial  picture  for  men  and  women  and  married  couples 
over  the  next  30  years,  elderly  women  living  alone  in  the  next  cen- 
tury will  fare  no  better  than  elderly  women  in  our  country  today. 
This  fact  alone  indicates  that  our  Social  Security  and  pension  laws 
need  to  be  updated.  We  can  find  the  dollars  on  a  moment's  notice 
to  bale  out  the  savings  and  loans  or  fund  a  war  in  Kuwait,  but 
when  it  comes  to  women  and  poverty,  suddenly  the  issue  becomes 
too  complex  to  solve. 

Suddenly  we  lack  the  money  when,  in  fact,  what  we  lack  is  the 
political  will  to  do  what's  right  for  the  American  people,  and  in 
finding  the  political  will,  we  are  going  to  have  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  make  some  decisions.  We  are  going  to  have  to  ask  the 
wealthy  to  contribute  more  to  the  well-being  of  the  society  as  a 
whole.  We're  going  to  have  to  ask  that  we  cut  defense  spending, 
and  we're  going  to  have  to  ask  that  every  American  citizen  do  their 
fair  share  to  help  put  this  country  back  on  its  feet  again.  We're 
going  to  have  to  take  responsibility  for  tackling  the  problems  of 
today's  society  without  passing  the  bill  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
Americans. 

This  is  not  an  elderly  issue.  It's  a  family  issue.  It's  an  issue  that 
touches  each  and  every  one  of  us.  I  think  that  the  American  people 
will  contribute  to  solve  this  problem  once  they  understand  the  dis- 
grace of  standing  by  and  allowing  older  women  to  live  their  last 
years  in  poverty.  It  will  tarnish  the  very  fabric  that  made  our 
country  the  world  power  that  it  is  today.  I  hope  the  ideas  and  solu- 
tions that  we  hear  about  today  will  help  guide  us  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  right  choices  today.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  appreciate  your  kind 
words.  I  wish  we  could  tell  you  that  the  views  that  Joe  Kennedy  is 
expressing  are  wholely  representative  of  our  colleagues,  but  what 
we  can  tell  you  is  that  both  of  us  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
that  these  views  are  implemented,  and  the  kind  of  testimony  we 
will  have  today  does  help.  There  really  is  a  factual  misimpression 
that  a  lot  of  people  have  about  the  benefit  structure  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  about  the  income  of  people  who  receive  Social  Security. 
This  hearing  will  help  address  those  misperceptions  very  much. 

We  will  now  call  our  first  panel,  Paula  Rayman,  Lynn  Burbridge, 
and  James  Schulz.  Let  me  say  while  they're  up  here,  they're  going 
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to  be  up  here  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  three  of  you  feel  free  to 
take  seats  and  then  there  will  be  other  witnesses.  We'll  have  a 
kind  of  permanent  floating  seats  here.  Just  sit  anywhere  you  want. 
There  are  still  two  seats  open  in  the  front  row  if  two  people  want 
to  come  sit  in  the  front  row.  Please  feel  free. 

We  will  begin  with  Professor  Rayman,  who  is  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  Wellesley.  Professor  Rayman? 

PANEL  ONE,  CONSISTING  OF  PAULA  RAYMAN,  Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE;  LYNN  C. 
BURBRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH  ON  WOMEN,  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE,  AND  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  WOMEN  FOR  ECONOMIC  JUSTICE; 
JAMES  H.  SCHULTZ,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  KIR- 
STEIN  PROFESSOR  OF  AGING  POLICY,  POLICY  CENTER  ON 
AGING,  HELLER  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY, 
WALTHAM,  MA 

STATEMENT  OF  PAULA  RAYMAN,  Ph.D. 

Ms.  Rayman.  Good  morning,  Congressman  Barney  Frank,  Con- 
gressman Joseph  Kennedy,  and  fellow  citizens.  I've  been  asked  to 
give  an  overview  on  the  topic  of  why  women  are  poor.  Just  to  pref- 
ace my  remarks,  I  want  to  say  two  things.  First  of  all,  as  chair  of 
the  Older  Worker  Task  Force  of  the  Mass  Jobs  Council  here  in 
Massachusetts,  we've  become  very  aware  that  it's  important  that 
we  define  old  and  aging.  This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of  you, 
but  when  we're  talking  old,  we're  talking  40  and  older.  Age  dis- 
crimination in  particular  starts  quite  early,  particularly  in 
women's  lives  as  we  face  finding  jobs  in  the  labor  market.  So,  we've 
coined  something,  the  phrase  of  young  old,  mid-old,  and  senior  olds, 
but  for  many  of  us,  coming  to  grips  with  this  at  earlier  ages  is  very 
important.  Therefore,  social  policies  have  to  address  issues  of  aging 
at  various  points  in  our  life  span. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  all  know  that  we're  living  at  a  time  of  great 
economic  distress,  and  as  Representative  Kennedy  already  has 
pointed  out,  4  million  women  are  living  under  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  Not  since  the  Great  Depression  have  so  many  women  been 
living  without  the  means  for  an  adequate  standard  of  life.  The 
present  period  of  economic  decline  in  our  country  has  reached  des- 
perate proportions  for  many  of  these  women.  The  rippling  effect  on 
these  women  extends  not  just  to  themselves  as  individuals,  but  to 
their  families,  particularly  those  to  whom  these  women  provide 
care  giving — their  children,  their  elderly  parents,  their  disables 
spouses,  and  their  relatives.  These  women  are  literally  rearranging 
the  chairs  on  the  Titanic.  They  are  doing  the  right  thing.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  care  giving  in  this  country  is  provided  by  women, 
largely  by  these  women,  and  they  are  simultaneously  part  of  our 
labor  market. 

At  the  same  time  that  they  are  doing  the  right  thing,  they  are 
growing  poorer.  The  American  culture  has  long  rested  on  the 
notion  of  a  politics  of  abundance,  a  level  of  social  harmony  firmly 
rooted  in  all  of  our  expectations  of  a  future  of  unlimited  growth 
and  prosperity.  However,  a  very  new  study  that  just  came  out  from 
the  Census  Bureau  to  study  workers  with  low  earnings  reports  that 


of  all  full  time  working  women,  nearly  one  out  of  four  do  not  earn 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  poverty.  More  and  more  of  these 
women  are  thrust  into  a  regime  of  scarcity.  It  is  not  only  their  eco- 
nomic dreams  that  are  being  shattered.  The  array  of  options  and 
choices  that  seem  part  and  parcel  of  our  American  heritage  is 
being  called  into  question.  For  increasing  numbers  of  women  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  our  dream  is  being  derailed. 

And  now  to  the  heart  of  what  I've  been  asked  to  speak  about 
today,  why  women  are  poor.  There  are  a  number  of  key  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  impoverishment  of  women,  and  I'm  just 
going  to  have  time  today  to  just  outline  for  you  a  few  of  the  key 
ingredients  of  women's  poverty.  The  first  is  women's  occupation 
and  something  that  those  of  us  that  have  studied  economics  and  so- 
ciology call  labor  segregation,  the  crowding  of  women  into  low  pay, 
with  no  mobility  types  of  occupations. 

The  media  has  portrayed  the  new  working  woman  as  an  upward- 
ly mobile  career  woman  with  unlimited  opportunities.  Since  the  op- 
portunities available  to  women  in  their  younger  years  predict  their 
future  occupation  and  earnings — for  instance  pensions  and  Social 
Security  payments  that  other  people  will  be  talking  about  today — 
moving  into  higher  paying,  male  dominated  occupations  would 
insure  that  today's  younger  women  would  be  economically  more 
secure  when  they  became  older  than  their  mothers  and  their 
grandmothers.  However,  contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  majority  of 
women,  young  and  old,  continue  to  work  in  traditionally  female  oc- 
cupations and  receive  low  earnings.  In  the  written  testimony  that  I 
presented,  I  have  included  charts  and  graphs  and  tables  that  docu- 
ment this  problem. 

It  is  true  that  more  younger  women  are  entering  male  dominat- 
ed fields,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  overall  number  of  women  in 
the  labor  force  has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past  decades.  In 
1987,  adult  women  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 
civilian  labor  force.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  terms  of  absolute 
numbers,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  representation  of  women  in 
non-traditional  occupations.  When  examining  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution across  age  groups,  however,  it  is  clear  that  women  contin- 
ue to  be  crowded  into  traditionally  female  occupations.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  this  point  in  mind  when  we  discuss  the  future  econom- 
ic prospects  of  women  who  are  currently  in  their  20's  and  30's. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  women  in  the  labor  force  in  the  United 
States  were  segregated  into  just  three  occupations  as  of  1990 — 
sales,  service,  and  clerical,  and  for  many  of  us  in  the  audience  that 
have  been  in  those  sectors,  we  know  where  the  wage  scales  are.  My 
colleague,  Lynn  Burbridge,  is  going  to  be  talking  specifically  about 
some  of  these  effects  on  women  of  color,  so  I  will  leave  it  to  her  to 
talk  about  that,  but  these  patterns  have  particular  disproportion- 
ate effects  on  women  of  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  second  major  point  that  contributes  to  women's  impoverish- 
ment are  women's  earnings.  The  majority  of  older  women  work, 
not  for  pin  money,  but  to  support  themselves  or  their  families. 
However,  many  do  not  receive  sufficient  compensation  to  reach 
that  goal.  It  is  important  to  view  older  women's  workers'  earnings 
in  the  context  of  women's  earning  power  of  different  ages  and  to 
put  it  in  a  historical  perspective.  Trends  in  younger  women's  earn- 
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ings  today  can  project  a  sense  of  what  will  happen  to  these  women 
in  the  future,  and  as  we've  already  heard,  we  know  that  younger 
women  are  predicted  not  to  do  any  better  than  older  women  in  our 
generation  today. 

In  1939,  for  example,  the  median  earnings  for  full  time  women 
workers  in  the  labor  force  was  58  percent  the  median  earnings  of 
men.  Half  a  century  later,  that  figure  has  risen  only  12  percent,  to 
70.1  percent.  We  have  not  come  a  very  long  way  in  all  that  time. 

The  third  ingredient  that  causes  impoverishment  that  I  want  to 
outline  is  part  time  employment.  Women  of  all  ages  are  more 
likely  to  work  part  time  than  men.  They  comprise  two  thirds  of  all 
part  time  workers.  Currently,  over  a  quarter  of  all  women  workers 
work  on  a  part  time  basis,  and  the  majority,  60  percent  of  women 
workers  over  the  age  of  65  are  working  part  time.  Because  of  its 
low  earnings,  lack  of  status,  and  lack  of  benefits,  part  time  work  is 
a  difficulty  for  many  of  these  women  who  are  trying  to  find  ways 
to  combine  the  necessity  for  earned  income  with  other  unpaid  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Just  a  note  here  that  I  think  is  incredibly  important,  and  that  is, 
that  while  women's  attachment  to  the  labor  force  has  radically 
been  transformed  since  World  War  II,  the  institutions  of  work  have 
barely  changed  at  all.  They  do  not  reflect  at  all  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  women's  lives  or  family  lives  as  a  whole.  We  have  a  Nean- 
derthal type  of  system  in  the  workplace  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
issues  of  care  giving,  health  care  issues,  or  the  kind  of  women  in 
work  family  issues  that  almost  all  families  in  the  United  States  are 
facing.  Only  1  out  of  10  families  in  the  United  States  today 
matches  that  Ozzie  and  Harriet  picture  that  some  of  us  grew  up 
with,  with  a  single  male  breadwinner  supporting  the  family. 

The  choice  for  part  time  work  is  often  made  by  young  and  older 
women  because  it  allows  them  to  engage  in  family  responsibilities 
such  as  child  care,  spousal  care,  elder  care,  while  continuing  to 
earn  some  income.  Another  factor  that  influences  this  choice  for 
women  for  part  time  work,  especially  older  women,  is  health.  As 
their  health  declines,  older  women  may  find  part  time  work  less 
demanding  than  full  time  work.  They  may  be  also  forced  to  work 
part  time  as  a  result  of  age  discrimination  or  because  of  the  limit 
on  the  amount  they  can  earn  before  their  Social  Security  benefits 
are  reduced. 

My  last  point  that  I  want  to  make  has  to  do  with  age  discrimina- 
tion. Again,  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  when  we  talk  about  age 
discrimination,  we're  talking  about  age  discrimination  for  the  pop- 
ulation 40  and  older.  Discrimination,  whether  based  on  age,  sex  or 
race,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  labor  market  influences  to  identify 
and  quantify.  However,  in  a  survey  recently  of  500  employers  that 
was  done  by  Louis  Harris,  61  percent  of  the  employers  agreed  that 
systemic  age  discrimination  occurs  in  the  workplace.  A  quarter 
claimed  that  it  was  unlikely  that  their  company  would  hire  some- 
body over  the  age  of  50.  Twenty  percent  said  that  older  workers 
have  fewer  opportunities  for  promotion  and  training,  and  12  per- 
cent acknowledged  that  older  workers'  pay  raises  are  never  as 
large  as  that  of  younger  workers. 

Although  age  discrimination  affects  both  men  and  women  work- 
ers, it  does  so  differentially.  This  is  due  to  the  combination  of 
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women's  work  patterns,  and  the  hiring  and  promotion  policies  of 
many  employers  in  the  United  States.  Women  have  historically 
had  a  pattern  of  discontinuous  participation  in  the  labor  force.  We 
go  in  and  out  to  deal  with  our  care  giving  responsibilities.  Exits  are 
often  due  to  family  responsibilities,  including  child  care,  spousal 
care,  elder  care,  and  the  necessity  to  move  geographically  to  follow 
their  spouses.  Re-entrances  occur  after  family  responsibilities  are 
no  longer  demanding  or  because  of  life  changes  for  women — di- 
vorce, widowhood,  and  a  disability  of  a  husband.  One  of  the  serious 
issues  facing  us,  and  I  say  this  to  Congressmen,  is  that  we  have 
very  little  good  research  on  age  discrimination  and  its  effects  on 
older  women.  It's  something  that  we  need  to  be  attending  to  more. 

I  will  wrap  up  my  remarks  this  morning  with  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations of  areas  that  we  need  to  look  at.  The  first  recommen- 
dation is  incredibly  important  and  came  out  of  studies  that  I  did 
over  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  concept  that  I  call  resiliency  amidst 
adversity,  the  patterns  of  work  lives  for  older  women.  The  most  im- 
portant fear  that  older  women  have  in  the  work  force,  whether 
they  are  employed  or  unemployed  at  the  moment  has  to  do  with 
their  health.  They  are  afraid.  I  can't  tell  you  on  what  important 
level  they  were  afraid  of  losing  their  job  due  to  poor  health,  of  not 
having  anybody  there  to  care  for  them.  So,  probably  number  one 
on  the  hit  list  of  things  that  need  to  be  attended  to  that  has  a 
direct  ramification  for  all  women  and  men  workers,  but  particular- 
ly for  older  women  workers,  is  the  need  for  a  national  health  care 
policy  that  would  reach  everybody. 

The  second  has  to  do  with  pay  equity  and  the  fact  that  due  to 
labor  segregation,  women's  work  is  not  valued  or  taken  seriously  in 
this  country.  A  person  who  is  watching  over  cars  being  parked  in 
lots  in  California  earns  more  than  child  care  workers  watching 
over  our  Nation's  children.  We  have  sequence  after  sequence  in 
terms  of  people  who  are  working  in  what  is  called  service  center 
jobs,  not  being  valued  and  being  underpaid,  and  that  is  where  the 
majority  of  our  women  continue  to  work. 

The  third  has  to  do  with  the  reform  of  Social  Security  and  the 
pension  system,  which  my  colleagues  on  this  panel  and  others  will 
be  talking  about  more  in  depth.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  push 
the  need  for  portable  pensions  since  women,  more  frequently  go  in 
and  out  of  the  labor  force  and  need  to  take  their  pension  coverage 
with  them. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  increase  access  to  lifelong  education  and  train- 
ing programs.  I  recently  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Sweden,  where  I 
saw  the  effects  of  having  in  place  training  and  re-training  pro- 
grams for  workers,  no  matter  their  age  level.  In  particular,  we 
need  to  have  special  training  programs  targeted  specifically  for 
older  women  workers.  They  have  needs  just  like  younger  workers 
in  terms  of  having  their  maturity  and  their  life  experiences  count- 
ed. 

Next,  enforcement  of  age  discrimination.  We  have  age  discrimi- 
nation laws  in  the  books.  They  are  very  badly  enforced.  In  particu- 
lar, we  need  to  educate  employers,  people  in  the  business  communi- 
ty, about  age  discrimination  and  about  the  positive  benefits  of  older 
workers.  A  brochure  that  we  recently  produced  under  the  Mass 
Jobs  Council  and  is  available  today  for  the  first  time — it's  out  in 
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the  hallway — is  something  I  hope  that  will  be  a  model  for  other 
States. 

Seventh,  we  need  to  better  link  part-time  work  with  benefits. 
Most  of  the  workers  that  have  part  time  work  lose  their  benefits, 
and  there  needs  to  be  a  linkage  there. 

Eighth  is  a  need  to  expand  eligibility  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  or  JPTA  money.  JPTA  monies  right  now  are  very 
narrowly  defined.  We  need  to  expand  those  definitions  to  include 
more  people,  particularly  the  so-called  working  poor  who  are  not 
eligible  under  the  plan  right  now  but  who  desperately  need  the 
kind  of  programs  that  are  offered. 

Ninth  is  workplace  literacy.  This  is  particularly  true  for  our  new 
immigrant  populations  and  for  some  of  our  older  workers  who  have 
never  had  the  advantage  of  really  ESO  programs,  learning  to  speak 
English  well,  and  literacy.  The  need  for  workplace  literacy,  not  to 
have  it  be  a  shaming  or  an  embarrassing  experience  for  our  older 
workers,  would  help  them  to  empower  themselves.  One  anecdotal 
story  that  I  have  here  from  one  of  our  workers  in  Massachusetts 
who  is  in  a  workplace  literacy  program  that  is  very  successful  said 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  is  not  only  able  to  communi- 
cate with  people  at  the  workplace,  but  she  is  able  to  advocate  for 
herself  in  the  hospital  and  her  health  care  system. 

Finally,  and  this  is  I  think  a  tangential  issue,  but  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  for  older  workers  and  that  is  the  lack  of  affordable 
housing.  The  need  for  co-op  housing  to  create  jobs  that  allow  people 
to  be  able  to  have  a  safe  place  to  live  is  of  great  importance  for  all 
of  our  older  women  workers.  I  appreciate  the  time  in  presenting 
this  testimony,  and  I  hope  that  for  some  of  you  that  want  more  in- 
formation, you  can  take  a  look  at  my  written  testimony  and  find 
some  of  the  more  statistical  information  that  supports  it.  Thank 
you  very  much, 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rayman  follows:] 
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Testimony  for  House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee  on  Aging 

"Why  Women  are  Poor" 
by 
Dr.  Paula  Rayman 


At  a  time  of  great  individual  and  national  economic  distress,  a 
political  and  social  time  bomb  is  ticking  away.   In  1990  it  was 
reported  that  over  four  million  women  were  living  at  or  under  the 
poverty  level.   Not  since  the  Great  Depression  have  so  many  women 
been  living  without  the  means  for  an  adequate  standard  of  life. 
The  present  period  of  economic  decline  has  reached  desperate 
proportions  for  many  of  these  women.   The  "rippling  effect" 
extends  to  their  families,  especially  touching  their  dependent 
children,  elderly  parents  and  disabled  relatives. 

The  American  culture  has  long  rested  on  a  "politics  of  abundance" 
a  level  of  social  harmony  firmly  rooted  in  the  expectation  of  a 
trajectory  of  unlimited  growth  and  prosperity.   However  a  new 
Census  Bureau  study  ("Workers  with  Low  Earnings:  1964-1990") 
reports  that  of  full-time  working  women,  nearly  one  out  of  four 
do  not  earn  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  poverty.  As  more  and  more 
women  are  thrust  into  a  regime  of  scarcity,  it  is  not  only 
economic  dreams  that  are  shattered.   The  array  of  options  and 
choices  that  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  heritage  is 
now  being  called  into  question.   For  increasing  numbers  of  women 
in  the  United  States  the  American  dream  is  derailed.   Growing 
older  means  loss  of  self-esteem,  isolation  and  rear  of  not  making 
ends  meet. 

What  are  the  roots  of  poverty  for  older  women  in  our  nation?   The 
following  are  among  the  primary  factors  which  contribute  to 
impoverishment  for  women: 

WOMEN'S  OCCUPATIONS 

The  media  portrays  die  "new"  working  woman  as  an  upwardly  mobile, 
career  woman  with  unlimited  opportunities.  Since  the  opportunines  available  to 
women  in  their  younger  years  predict  their  ftiture  occupauons  and  "rnmgs 
movement  into  higher-paying,  male-dominated  occupanons  would  ensure  that 
today's  young  women  would  be  economically  more  secure  when  they  become 
older  than  their  mothers  or  grandmothers  are.  However,  contrary  to  die  popu- 
lar myth,  the  majonty  of  women,  young  and  old,  conunue  to  work  m  tradiDon- 
ally  female  occupauons  and  receive  low  earnings.  In  an  analysis  of  populauon 
data,  Deborah  Figart  (1988)  concludes  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  over- 
all distribudon  of  where  women  work  is  die  same  for  women  ot  aU  ages. 
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Occtipational  Trends 

Ic  is  crue  dnat  more  younger  women  are  entering  male  dominated  fields, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  overall  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force  has 
increased  dramatically  over  the  past  several  decades.  In  1987  alone,  adult 
women  accounted  for  60%  of  the  increase  in  the  civilian  labor  force  (US  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  1989a).  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  in  terms  of  absolute  num- 
bers there  is  an  increase  in  the  rcpresentadon  of  women  in  nontradidonal  occu- 
pauons.  When  examining  the  occupauonal  distnbudon  across  age  groups,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  women  condnue  to  be  crowded  into  tradirionally  female 
occupations.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  point  in  mind  as  we  discuss  the  future 
economic  prospects  of  women  who  are  currendy  in  their  twenties  or  thirties. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  women  in  the  labor  force  were  segregated  into 
three  occupations  in  1989:  sales,  service,  and  clerical.  As  Table  1  shows, 
younger  and  older  women's  representation  in  these  occupations  is  nearly  identi- 
cal— 56.3%  of  women  aged  20-44  and  56.9%  of  those  aged  45-64  were  in  these 
three  occupations.  Executive,  administrative,  management,  and  professional  spe- 
cialties account  for  27.3%  of  women  aged  20-44  and  26.9%  of  women  aged 
45-64.  .\lthough  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  women  enter- 
ing certain  male-dominated  professions,  such  as  engineering,  medicine,  and  law, 
the  majority  of  professional  workers  (56%)  are  found  in  two  lower-paying  cate- 
gories, teachers  (except  college  and  university)  and  registered  nurses.  Women  in 
management  positions  are  also  crowded  into  low-paying  categories,  such  as 
building  managers,  office  managers,  superintendents,  and  health  administrators 
(Figart,  1988). 

Between  1950  and  1986,  there  was  a  major  decline  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry.  Over  a  quarter  of  all  women 
(26%)  were  employed  in  manufactunng  in  1950;  by  1986  that  number  had 
dropped  by  almost  half  to  14%  (Figart,  1988).  Part  of  tiiis  drop  reflects  the 
movement  of  textile  and  apparel  manufacturing  from  the  U.S.  to  overseas.  Most 
of  the  decline  was  matched  by  increases  in  women's  employment  in  service  and 
trade  occupations,  both  of  which  showed  growth  over  the  past  four  decades. 

Trends  for  Women  of  Color 

There  has  also  been  a  considerable  decline  in  the  percentage  of  private 
household  workers,  a  trend  that  has  particularly  affected  generations  of  young 
black  women.  In  1940,  70%  of  all  black  women  workers  were  employed  in 
domestic  and  personal  service  jobs,  by  1981  that  number  had  dropped  to  6% 
(Malveaux,  1985).  However,  analyses  by  Julianne  Malveaux  (1987)  show  tiiat 
black  women  continue  to  be  crowded  into  not  only  typically  female  jobs,  but 
into  typically  black  female  jobs.  Malveaux  compares  ±e  representation  of  black 
women  in  different  occupations  with  ±eir  representation  in  the  1981  labor 
force.  She  defines  jobs  as  "typically  black  female"  if  the  percentage  of  workers  in 
these  jobs  who  are  black  women  is  between  50%  and  150%  of  the  proportion  of 
black  women  in  the  labor  force.  Jobs  in  which  black  women  arc  overrepresented 
include  dieticians,  pre- kindergarten  teachers,  social  workers,  registered  nurses, 
lab  technicians,  file  clerks,  rypists,  keypunch  operators,  calculating  machine 
operators,  social  welfare  clerical  assistants,  cleaning  and  health  service  workers, 
and  private  household  workers.  Black  women  were  not  overrepresented  in  cleri- 
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cil  positions  where  white  women  axe  overreprcsenced,  such  as  bank  tellers,  sec- 
retaries, and  receptionists. 

The  labor  force  status  of  other  minority  women  has  rarely  been  studied. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  has  collected  detailed  labor  force 
data  on  blacks  and  whites  since  the  1960s,  and  it  began  to  collect  data  on  His- 
panic workers  in  1976.  Accurate  national  data  on  Asian  and  American  Indian 
women  is  entirely  unavailable.  The  size  of  these  minority  populations  and  the 
sampling  technique  used  by  the  BLS  limit  researchers,  as  the  cell  sizes  are  often 
too  small  to  make  accurate  analyses  possible.  However,  research  can  be  designed 
to  overcome  these  sample-size  limitations.  For  instance,  the  National  Longitu- 
dinal Surveys  have  oversampled  for  blacks,  thus  making  possible  rich  research  on 
labor  force  behavior. 

Research  has  been  done  by  Malveaux  and  Wallace  (1987)  on  the  labor 
force  status  of  minority  women,  although  most  of  their  research  focuses  on 
black  women  because  of  the  aforementioned  limitations.  However,  they  do 
report  that  Hispanic  women  are  underrepresented  in  even  "typically  female" 
professional  jobs  such  as  health  professions  and  noncollege  teaching.  They  fur- 
ther note  that  there  are  proportionately  fewer  black  women  than  Hispanic 
women  in  managerial  positions.  However,  there  are  differences  among  Hispanic 
women  in  their  representation  in  managerial  positions,  with  Me.xican-Amencans 
showing  the  lowest  representation. 

.•\s  the  proportion  of  minority  women  in  the  work  force  increases,  it 
becomes  even  more  important  to  collect  accurate  data  on  their  labor  force  pat- 
terns. Malveaux  and  Wallace  (1987)  estimated  the  proportion  of  minority 
women  to  be  20%  of  all  women  in  the  labor  force.  The  uncounted  minority' 
women  in  the  labor  force  are  likely  to  be  those  in  jobs  with  the  least  status,  pay, 
and  possibility  for  promotion.  Immigrant  women,  faced  not  only  with  cultural 
and  language  barriers  but  also  sex  and  race  discrimination  are  easy  targets  for 
exploitation  by  employers. 

Trends  in  birth  rates  and  life  expectancies  vary  among  black  and  Hispan; 
ic  populations.  Different  minority  populations  are  aging  at  different  rates,  but 
most  are  aging  faster  than  the  older  non-Hispanic  white  population.  Because  of 
this  aging  trend,  and  because  of  the  growing  proportions  of  minority  workers  of 
all  ages,  ±ere  will  be  many  more  women  of  color  among  older  women  workers 
in  ±c  fiiture. 

It  is  imperative  that  researchers  make  efforts  to  include  minority  women 
in  their  research  and  to  push  for  better  national  data  collection  on  the  labor 
force  behavior  of  women  of  color. 

WOMEN'S  EAIININGS 

.Although  the  majority  of  older  women  work,  not  for  pin  money  but  to 
support  themselves  or  their  families,  many  do  not  receive  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  realize  that  goal.  It  is  important  to  view  older  women  worker's  earnings 
in  the  context  of  women's  earning  power  at  different  ages  and  historically. 
Trends  in  younger  women's  earnings  today  can  help  us  project  ±e  fixture  for 
older  women's  compensation. 
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In  1939,  median  earnings  for  full-time  women  workers  in  chc  labor  force 
were  58%  of  che  median  earnings  of  men.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1989,  chat  fig- 
ure has  risen  by  only  12  percentage  points,  to  70.1%.  There  has  been  minimal 
progress  since  1987  in  raising  che  earnings  of  women  relative  to  men.  In  fact, 
the  year  1989  marks  che  first  year  in  more  than  a  decade  that  the  annual  average 
ratio  of  women's  to  men's  median  earnings  decreased  (sec  Figure  2).  Figure  3 
shows  that  women  continue  to  be  paid  less  than  men,  wich  the  earnings  ratio 
decreasing  wich  each  age  cohort  until  women  reach  their  mid-fifties.  Women  in 
the  45-54  and  55-64  age  brackets  show  the  lowest  earnings  ratio,  at  62.7%  and 
63.9%,  respectively,  of  men's  earnings. 

The  wage  gap  between  men  and  women  narrows  to  74.3%  as  men  and 
women  reach  retirement,  at  age  65.  However,  che  reason  for  thus  narrowing  is 
due  CO  men's  lesser  earnings  ra±er  than  increase  in  women's  earnings — median 
earnings  for  both  women  and  men  drop  considerably  after  age  65  (USDL, 
1990b).  The  median  earnings  of  women  under  age  25  are  also  closer  to  men's^ 
earnings  at  that  age.  The  same  crend  was  seen  in  1979,  when  che  ratios  of 
women's  to  men's  earnings  in  the  group  aged  20-24  was  nearly  15  points  high- 
er Chan  che  ratio  of  chose  aged  25  and  over.  Both  men  and  women  engage  in 
low-paying,  entry-level  positions  at  chis  age.  .-^s  is  che  case  in  the  oldest  groups, 
similarities  in  wages  becween  very  young  men  and  women  are  due  co  che  men's 
lower  earnings  ac  chis  age. 

The  1989  median  weekly  ftill-time  earnings  of  women  aged  25  and  over 
was  S351;  for  men  chac  figure  was  S500.  Again,  women's  earnings  decrease 
wich  each  age  cohorc.  Women  in  che  45-64  age  group  had  lower  median  wee.kly 
earnings  ac  S345  chan  women  in  che  25-44  age  group,  ac  S355  (USDL,1990b). 
Women's  earnings  peak  at  ages  35-44,  while  men's  earnings  peak  later  in  life,  at 
ages  45-54  (Figarc,  1988).  This  indicates  chat  many  older  women  suffer  "salary 
deceleration"  in  che  form  of  smaller  or  fewer  raises  in  salary  than  their  younger 
counterparts  (McConnell,  1983).  Employers  gee  away  with  such  age  discrimina- 
cory  practices  because  older  workers,  particularly  older  women,  lose  job  mobili- 
ty as  they  age  and  thus,  understandably,  fear  job  loss. 

The  Wage  Gap  Between  Women  and  Men 

Median  earnings  in  an  occupation  are  generally  inversely  related  co  the 
proportion  of  women  in  an  occupation.  This  means  that  occupations  dominated 
by  women  consistendy  show  lower  median  weekly  earnings  ±an  those  dominat- 
ed by  men.  For  instance,  secretaries  earn  less  than  postal  clerks,  and  textile 
machine  operators  considerably  less  chan  conscrucrion  workers.  Furcher,  median 
weekly  earnings  were  lower  for  women  chan  for  men  in  every  major  occupation- 
al group  in  1989 — a  statistic  ±at  is  shocking  even  when  familiar.  This  means 
that  even  within  female-dominated  occupations,  such  as  nursing,  social ^work, 
cashiering,  and  service  occupations,  men  earn  more  than  women  (USDL, 
1990a). 

If  you  are  a  black  or  Hispanic  woman,  the  statistics  arc  even  more  gnm. 
Figure  4  presents  the  1989  ratios  of  median  weekly  earnings  for  black  and  His- 
panic women  co  white  women.  Black  women  earned  90.1%  ofwhite  women's 
earnings,  and  Hispanic  women,  only  80.5%.  A  decade  ago,  black  women  were 
actually  faring  better  in  relation  to  white  women,  earning  91.8%  of  che  lacter's 
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Figure  2.    Ratio  of  Women's  to  Men's  Median  Weekly  Earnings, 
1979-1989* 
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Population  Survey;  1989.  Table  2. 


Figure  3.    Ratio  of  Women's  to  Men's  Median  Weekly  Earnings 
by  Age.  1989 
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Source:  U.S.  Departmenl  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  1990.  Unpublished  tabulations  from  the  Current 
Population  Survey:  1989,  Table  2. 
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Figure  4.    Hispanic,  Black,  and  White  Women's  Median  Weekly 
Earnings  by  Age,  1989 
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median  weekly  pay.  The  wage  gap  ber^'een  black  women  and  black  men  is  much 
smaller  chan  tha:  between  white  or  black  women  and  white  men.  Black  women 
earn  nearly  90%  of  what  black  men  earn  (USDL,  1990b).  This  reflects  the  reali- 
ty that  segregation  into  low  paying  occupations  is  a  dilemma  for  black  men  ss 
well  as  black  women. 

Human  capital  theorists  explain  the  earnings  gap  between  men  and 
women  by  arguing  that  the  difference  between  earnings  is  due  to  individual 
worker  characteristics  such  as  age,  years  of  schooling,  and  labor  force  experi- 
ence. They  assert  that  as  young  women  invest  in  education  and  commit  to  the 
paid  labor  force,  the  earnings  gap  will  significantly  narrow.  Indeed,  younger 
cohorts  of  women  are  increasing  their  attachment  to  the  labor  force.  Most 
women  aged  25-44  are  not  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force  after  they  have  chil- 
dren. More  than  50%  of  women  with  children  under  one  year  old  were  in  the 
paid  labor  force  in  1987.  Just  two  decades  earlier,  only  31%  of  women  with  chil- 
dren under  one  were  in  the  labor  force.  Further,  as  Figures  5  and  6  illustrate, 
the  educational  level  of  women  is  rising.  In  1987,  almost  23%  of  women  aged 
25-34  completed  four  years  of  college,  and  a  full  87%  graduated  from  high 
school.  For  women  aged  45-64,  only  13%  had  completed  college  and  73%  had 
graduated  from  high  school.  The  number  of  black  women  who  have  completed 
high  school  has  increased  significandy;  80%  of  women  aged  25-34  finished  high 
school,  while  only  54%  of  those  aged  45-64  had  finished.  However,  a  consider- 
ably smaller  proportion  of  black  women  than  white  women  completed  college. 
In  fact,  the  proportion  of  blacks  among  all  women  completing  college  is  much 
lower  in  the  25-44  age  group.  Hispanic  women  continue  to  lag  far  behind  both 
white  and  black  women  in  both  high  school  and  college  completion  (US 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1988). 
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Figure  5.    Percentage  of  Women  Completing  Four  Years  of  High 
School  by  Age,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin,  1987 
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Sourca:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Iha  Census,  CPR's.  1988.  Educational  Altainmenl  in  the  U.S.:  March  1987  Si  1986, 
Washington,  O.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  TaOles  1  i  2. 


Figure  6.    Percentage  of  Women  Completing  Four  Years  of 
College  by  Age,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin,  1987 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  CPFI's.  1988.  Educational  Attainment  in  the  U.S.:  March  1987  i  1986. 
Washington,  O.C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offica.  Tables  1  &  2. 

Education  does  raise  women's  earnings,  but  ic  docs  not  close  the  gender 
wage  gap.  In  1987,  the  mean  earnings  of  year-round,  full-time  female  workers 
who  had  graduated  from  college  was  525,544;  for  those  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school  only,  the  earnings  were  lower  at  517,919  (Rix,  1990).  How- 
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ever,  when  comparing  earnings  by  education  for  men  and  women,  the  figures 
arc  grim;  a  woman  widi  four  years  of  college  earns  less  than  a  man  with  a  high 
school  diploma  and  only  slighdy  more  ±an  a  male  high  school  dropout  (see 
Table  2).  A  review  by  a  Nauonal  Academy  of  Sciences  panel  shows  that  worker 
characteristics  account  for,  at  the  most,  44%  of  the  female-male  earnings  gap. 
Another  explanation  for  the  disparity  in  pay  between  men  and  women  is  sex  dis- 
crimination, compounded  for  older  women  or  women  of  color  by  race  and  age 
discrimination. 


Tabic  2.        Average  Earnings  of  Year-Round,  Full-Time  Workers*  by  Sex  and 
Educational  Anainment 


Educational  Attainment 


Women 


Men 
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1-3  years  of  high  school 

High  school  graduates 

1-3  years  of  college 

College  graduates 

1  or  more  years  of  post-graduate  work 
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17,919 
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32,125 
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51,149 

20,796 
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*  Workers  agci  25  yean  and  over 

Source:  Rii,  Sara  E.  (cd).  1990.  The  American  Woman  299(}-<)l:  A  Siaiui  Riporr,  New  York:  W.W.  Norton 
and  Company.  Tabic  27. 


PART-TIME  EMPLOYxMENT 

Women  of  all  ages  are  more  likely  to  work  part-time  than  men — they 
comprise  rwo-thircb  of  all  part-time  workers.  Currently,  over  a  quarter  (26.8%) 
of  all  women  workers  work  on  a  part-time  basis  (USDL,  1989b),  and  the 
majority  (60%)  of  women  workers  over  the  age  of  65  work  part  time  (Aj.ARP, 
1988).  Because  of  its  low  earnings  and  lack  of  status,  part-time  work  is  both  a 
blessing  and  a  curse  for  many  women  who  try  to  find  ways  to  combine  the 
necessity  for  earned  income  v,ith  other  unpaid  responsibilities. 
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Not  all  women  who  work  part-dme  do  so  voluntarily.  Eileen  Appelbaum 
(1987)  reported  diat  the  number  of  involuntary  part-time  women  workers  rose 
from  2.9%  in  1967  to  6.2%  in  1985.  However,  even  when  women  are  said  to 
"choose"  part- rime  employment,  it  may  be  a  choice  made  because  there  are  no 
alternatives.  Women  have  always  borne  the  bulk  of  child  care  responsibilities, 
and — with  population  aging — they  are  increasingly  having  to  care  for  elderly 
parents  and  disabled  spouses.  Such  demands  make  it  impossible  for  women  to 
be  attached  to  the  labor  force  for  the  traditional  full-time,  40-hour-a-week 
schedule.  Thus,  the  "choice"  for  part-rime  work  is  often  made  by  young  and 
older  women  because  it  allows  them  to  engage  in  family  responsibilities,  such  as 
child  care,  spousal  care,  or  elder  care,  while  continuing  to  earn  some  income. 
Another  factor  that  influences  this  choice — particularly  for  older  women — is 
health.  As  their  health  declines,  older  women  may  find  part-time  work  less 
demanding  than  RiU-time  work.  They  may  also  be  forced  to  work  part  time  as  a 
result  of  age  discrimination  or  because  of  the  limit  on  the  amount  they  can  earn 
before  their  Social  Security  benefits  are  reduced. 

Employers  are  increasingly  turning  to  part-time  workers  to  fill  job  vacan- 
cies. Over  44%  of  employers  now  use  part-time  help,  and  three  out  of  four 
began  the  practice  within  the  last  eight  years  (OVVL,  1990b).  The  growth  of 
part-time  employment  has  paralleled  the  growth  of  service  and  retail  trade 
industries.  Growth  in  the  service  sector  is  expected  to  continue,  with  90%  of 
new  jobs  created  between  1984  and  1995  projected  to  be  in  this  sector  (Figan, 
1988).  Given  this  growth,  the  number  of  part-time  workers  is  also  e.xpected  to 
increase  substantially. 

Employers  are  eager  to  use  part-time  workers  because  they  provide  a  rel- 
atively inexpensive  source  of  flexible  labor.  The  costs  of  fringe  benefits  for  the 
part-time  worker,  including  health  coverage  and  pensions,  are  shifted  from  the 
employer  to  the  employee.  Part-time  workers'  hourly  wages  are  low  even  if 
measured  against  equivalent  fall-time  work.  In  1987,  part-rime  workers  earned 
an  average  of  S4.50  an  hour  compared  with  57.80  an  hour  for  fiill-dme  workers 
(Appelbaum,  1987).  Part-rime  workers  can  be  scheduled  to  work  during  the 
peak,  demand  periods  and  let  go  during  cyclical  downturns. 

The  benefits  of  working  a  part-time  schedule  for  the  employee  are  not 
obvious,  beyond  the  fact  that  required  work  hours  are  reduced.  Low  earnings, 
lack  of  benefits,  and  job  instability  are  not  the  only  disadvantages  to  part  time 
work.  Most  part-time  positions  are  held  in  low  esteem  and  have  litde  potential 
for  career  advancement.  Women  who  work  part  time  are  generally  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder  with  no  prospects  of  climbing  up.  Those  who  have  no  choice 
but  to  combine  paid  and  unpaid  labors,  or  who  are  limited  in  their  work  options 
due  to  age  discrimination  or  health  problems,  are  thus  left  with  litde  hope  for 
moving  out  of  dead-end  positions. 

The  recent  growth  in  both  part-dme  and  temporary  jobs  has  been  partly 
fueled  by  rapid  technological  changes,  which  also  have  other  important 
effects — bodi  positive  and  negative — for  older  women  workers. 
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AGE  DISCRIMINATION 

Discriminadon,  whedier  based  on  age,  sex,  or  race,  is  one  of  die  most 
difficuJc  labor  market;  influences  :o  idendfy  and  quantify.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
discern  whether  differences  among  groups  in  earnings,  promotions,  or  unem- 
ployment, for  example,  are  due  to  discrimination  or  to  real  differences  in  pro- 
ductivity. Age  discrimination  is  particularly  elusive,  because  it  is  ofi:en  subtle  and 
subconscious;  employen  discriminating  against  older  people  may  not  be  aware 
they  are  doing  so,  and  even  those  being  discriminated  against  can  be  incog- 
nizant of  the  situation.  A  further  problem  faced  when  conducting  research  on 
age  discriminadon  is  that  older  people  who  can  find  no  work  or  only  poorly 
paid  work  may  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  entirely.  Thus,  comparisons  between 
younger  and  older  workers  within  the  labor  market  may  not  be  representative  of 
the  true  disadvantages  that  older  people  confront.  Research  on  age  cLiscrimina- 
tion  is  scarce  due  to  these  limitations.  Further,  most  of  the  research  that  is  avail- 
able has  not  included  women,  an  omission  that  grows  out  of  the  general  view 
that  women's  work  in  the  labor  force  is  secondary. 

The  recent  Louis  Harris  (1989)  poll  of  discouraged  workers  overcomes 
some  of  these  problems  by  surveying  both  men  and  women  not  currendy  par- 
ticipating in  the  labor  force.  Findings  from  the  survey  of  older  Americans  indi- 
cate chat  there  are  1.1  million  i\merican  men  and  women  over  age  50  who  are 
ready  and  able  to  work  but  who  are  not  participating  in  the  labor  force.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  of  these  discouraged  workers  felt  that  employen  would  find  them 
too  old  to  hire.  Nearly  half  of  those  poQed  (48%)  indicated  that  a  lack  of  a  suit- 
able jobs  within  close  proximity  kept  them  from  entering  the  paid  labor  force. 
In  fact,  older  women  were  more  likely  to  cite  this  as  their  primary  reason  for  not 
working  than  were  men.  Women,  particularly  chose  over  55,  have  faced  a  life- 
time of  limited  opportunities  in  the  workplace;  although  chey  are  willing  co 
work,  che  lack  of  suicable  employmenc  keeps  chem  from  doing  so.  Those  willing 
to  work  are  flexible  in  their  definition  of  suitable  employment:  they  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  part-time  job  (83%);  do  seasonal  work  (75%);  work  alone 
(63%);  work  standing  for  most  of  the  day  (49%);  and  work  in  the  evenings  and 
on  weekends  (44%). 

Other  research  has  queried  employers  on  their  views  and  practices  related 
to  age  discrimination.  A  survey  of  more  chan  500  employen  in  1981  found  chat 
61%  agreed  chat  systematic  age  discriminadon  occurs  in  che  workplace;  22% 
claimed  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  company  would  hire  someone  over  age  50 
for  a  position  other  than  one  in  senior  management  without  the  presence  of 
legal  requirements;  20%  said  that  older  workers  have  fewer  opportunities  for 
promotions  or  training;  and  12%  acknowledged  that  older  workers'  pay  raises 
are  not  as  large  as  those  of  younger  workers  in  the  same  category  (McConnell, 
1983).  Rosen  and  Jerdee  (1985)  conducted  research  looking  at  the  hiring  and 
promotion  decisions  of  managers  who  were  given  hypothetical  workers  whose 
qualifications  differed  only  by  age.  In  most  cases,  respondents  consistendy  made 
different  hiring,  promotion,  training,  and  discipline  decisions  based  solely  on 
the  age  of  the  worker.  In  a  1981  Louis  Harris  poll,  79%  of  respondents  agreed 
that  most  employers  discriminate  against  older  people  and  make  it  hard  for 
them  to  find  work  (Louis  Harris,  1981). 
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Age  discrimination  moved  into  clear  public  purview  with  the  passage  of 
the  Age  Discriminadon  in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (ADEA).  The  ADEA  pro- 
hibits employers,  employment  agencies,  or  labor  organizadons  from  discrimi- 
nating on  the  basis  of  age  for  workers  aged  40  and  older  in  decisions  on  hiring, 
job  retention,  and  compensation.  Since  its  passage,  the  number  of  cases  brought 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  skyrocketed.  In  1981,  12,710  charges  of  age  discrimination 
were  reported;  by  1987,  that  number  had  nearly  doubled  to  24,963  (AARP, 
1988).  Yet,  there  is  evidence  that  most  workers  who  experience  age  discrimina- 
tion do  not  bring  suit:  a  survey  by  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(1986a)  found  that  only  5%  of  those  claiming  age  discrimination  took  legal 
action  against  their  employers.  Employees  cited  various  reasons  for  not  bringing 
suit,  including  the  following  most  common  reasons:  it  would  do  no  good 
(26%),  it  might  cause  trouble  or  cause  the  persons  bringing  the  suit  to  lose  their 
job  (12%),  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  (12%).  It  is  also  the  case  that 
many  older  workers  are  unaware  of  the  protections  against  age  discrimination 
that  the  .ADEA  provides. 

In  spite  of  federal  legislation  banning  age  discrimination,  employers  con- 
tinue to  perceive  older  workers  as  a  group  unfit  for  certain  jobs  because  of 
declining  mental  and  physical  capacities,  an  inability  to  learn,  a  lack  of  creativity, 
and  inflexibility  (iVIcConnell,  1983).  These  myths  continue  despite  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  In  a  survey  of  the  literature,  Meier  and  Kerr  (1976) 
found  at  least  20  studies  showing  that  vocabulary,  general  information,  and 
judgment  either  rise  or  never  fall  before  age  60.  Further,  the/  cite  studies  show- 
ing that  older  workers  have  greater  stability  on  the  job,  fewer  accidents,  and  less 
time  lost  from  work  than  younger  workers. 

Age  DiscrtTnination  and  Women's  Work  Patterns 

Although  age  discrimination  affects  both  men  and  women,  it  does  so  dif- 
ferentially. This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  women's  work  patterns  and  the  hir- 
ing and  promotion  policies  of  many  employers.  Women  have  histoncally  had  a 
pattern  of  discontinuous  participation  in  the  paid  labor  force — both  exits  and 
re-entrances  are  common.  Exits  are  often  due  to  family  responsibilities  that 
include  child  care,  spousal  care,  elder  care,  or  the  necessity  to  move  geographi- 
cally, often  because  the  spouse  must  relocate  for  job  reasons.  Re-entrances  occur 
after  family  responsibilities  are  no  longer  demanding,  or  because  of  a  divorce, 
widowhood,  or  disability  of  the  husband. 

Because  many  women  reenter  the  work  force  when  they  are  older,  they 
frcquentiy  face  age  discrimination  at  the  point  of  hiring.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  more  women  in  their  forties  report  cases  of  age  discrimination  than  do 
men.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  more  continuous  pattern  of  labor  force 
attachment,  and  thus  are  not  as  likely  to  be  confronted  with  age  discrimination 
upon  hiring.  Additionally,  because  promotion  policies  often  reward  the  long- 
term  worker,  middle-aged  or  older  women  who  have  had  fewer  years  of  work 
experience  or  who  changed  employers  upon  returning  to  the  labor  force  are 
severely  penalized.  To  illustrate,  a  1984  study  of  .ADEA  lawsuits  revealed  that 
women  were  more  likely  to  file  suits  for  discrimination  in  hiring,  pi-omotion, 
wages,  and  fringe  benefits,  whereas  men  more  frequentiy  filed  due  to  involun- 
tary retirement  or  termination  (Schuster  and  Miller,  1984). 

Women's  discontinuous  work  patterns  affect  the  pattern  of  age  discrimi- 
nation faced  by  older  women  workers.  The  family  responsibilities  behind  these 
patterns  also  tend  to  make  women  seek — or  accept — jobs  that  do  not  entail 
either  a  "full-time"  commitment  or  its  traditional  rewards. 
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PUBLIC  POLICIES  POR  OLDER  WOMEN  WORKERS 

IN  AN  AGING  U.S. 

In  this  last  section,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  ingredients  for  appropriate 
public  policies  affecting  the  lives  of  older  women  workers  in  an  aging  America. 

Fciy  Equity 

Pay  equity  is  an  important  issue  for  aJl  women,  regardless  of  age,  but  its 
implementation  has  a  particular  impact  on  new  generations  of  older  women. 
Women  of  ail  ages  continue  to  be  clustered  in  female-dominated  occupations 
where  earnings  are  low.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  few  prospects  for  establish- 
ing savings.  Because  they  are  wage-based,  their  Social  Security  benefits  and  pen- 
sions are  low.  Thus,  when  chey  reach  their  elder  years,  many  women,  particular- 
ly if  they  are  alone,  find  themselves  slipping  into  poverty — a  pattern  that  shows 
no  signs  of  changing. 

Given  that  the  patterns  of  women's  work  are  not  changing  dramatically, 
pay  equity,  or  comparable  worth,  initiatives  should  be  undertaken  to  raise  the 
economic  position  of  women  in  the  labor  force  so  that  their  future  prospects 
will  be  better  than  those  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  Available  research 
shows  that  the  costs  of  implementing  pay  equity  have  been  overestimated  and 
the  benefits  underestimated  (Kelly  and  Bayes,  1988;  Hill  and  Killingsworth, 
1989).  The  costs  of  implementing  comparable  worth,  although  high  on  a 
national  level,  are  manageable  to  particular  employers;  implementation  has  been 
successful  in  Minnesota,  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. And,  in  a  review  of  the  literature,  Ronald  Ehrenburg  concludes  that  com- 
parable worth  wage  setting  reduces  the  gender  wage  gap  from  10%  to  25%  and 
that  disemployment  effects  are  minimal  (Ehrenburg,  1989). 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  that  poverty  among  tomorrow's 
elderly  women  would  be  reduced  if  pay  equity  policies  were  implemented  to 
increase  wages  during  their  working  years.  When  pay  equity  has  been  instituted, 
it  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  long  process  of  negotiations  between  unions, 
employers,  employees,  and  the  courts.  Cost-benefit  analyses  cannot  ignore  the 
complexities  of  this  process  and  the  fact  that  the  actual  costs  to  employers  vary 
depending  upon  the  results  of  these  negotiations.  Further,  the  implementation 
of  pay  equity  is  very  new  and  its  long  term  benefits  are  still  to  be  realized.  Nev- 
ertheless, given  the  burgeoning  older  female  population,  the  potential  savings  of 
pay  equity  implementation  in  terms  of  lower  poverty  rates  among  older  women 
could  be  great.  Because  more  women  would  be  employed  at  fair  wages,  there 
would  be  lower  poverty  rates  and  thus  lower  welfare  costs  that  could  contribute 
to  the  reduction  of  taxes  (Kelly  and  Bayes,  1988). 

Comparable  worth  policies,  because  they  provide  economic  benefits  to 
women  of  all  ages,  can  be  formulated  to  bridge  the  widening  chasm  between 
generations  of  women  who  are  increasingly  pitted  against  one  another  due  to 
limited  available  resources.  Young  women  with  children,  and  older  women 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  poor  in  our  society.  Organizing  for  cross-genera- 
tional policies  like  pay  equity  can  help  these  groups  recognize  that  ±ey  are  not 
each  other's  enemies.  It  is  the  system  that  devalues  women's  work  throughout 
their  lives  that  is  the  adversary. 

Bxtirement  Policies 

Retirement  policies  in  the  United  States  must  be  restructured  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women  in  two  ways:  first,  women  who  wish  to  retire  at  age  65  or 
earlier  must  be  ensured  a  satisfactory  level  of  retirement  benefits  so  that  they  do 
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not  spend  their  elder  years  living  in  poverty;  second,  women  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  work  past  age  65  must  not  be  hindered  by  disincentives  for  doing  so. 

In  order  to  realize  the  first  goal,  the  realities  of  women's  work  patterns 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Women  must  not  be  penalized  by  an  outdated 
Social  Security  system  for  taking  time  out  of  work  to  care  for  children  or  elderly 
family  members,  particularly  when  there  is  no  irLsritutionalized  support  mecha- 
nism to  take  the  role  of  "caregiver"  from  women.  The  private  pension  system 
needs  to  be  restructured  so  that  cmployer-contriburing,  portable  pensions  are 
standard.  Employers  must  offer  a  flexible  pension  plan  package,  with  a  selection 
of  widely  accepted  plans  to  choose  from,  so  that  a  woman's  future  economic 
security  is  not  threatened  if  she  moves  from  one  job  to  another. 

In  anticipation  of  future  labor  shonages  and  in  recognition  of  disincen- 
tives inherent  in  Social  Security  provisions  for  older  workers  to  continue  their 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  past  age  65,  the  federal  government  instituted 
changes  in  Social  Security  provisions  that  are  meant  to  encourage  older  workers 
to  delay  retirement.  Herz  and  Rones  (1989)  conclude,  however,  that  it  is 
unclear  what  long-term  effect  Social  Security  reforms  will  have  on  ±e  work 
activity  of  older  persons.  This  is  because  changes  in  Social  Security  provisions 
that  encourage  later  retirement  can  be  easily  offset  by  countervailing  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  pension  plans  adopted  by  employers.  The  proliferation  of  Early 
Retirement  Incentive  Plans  (ERIPs)  as  well  as  liberalized  pension  plan  provi- 
sions have  contributed  to  the  increase  of  early  labor  market  withdrawal.  Thus,  in 
order  for  Social  Security  changes  to  be  effective,  employers  must  be  educated  to 
value  the  older  worker  and  to  promote  policies  that  allow  older  workers  to 
maintain  their  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 

Further,  the  ceiling  placed  on  earnings  for  women  who  receive  Social 
Security  payments  needs  to  be  reexamined.  Many  women,  because  this  ceiling  is 
so  low,  may  be  forced  to  receive  Supplemental  Security  payments  or  work  "off 
the  books."  Such  a  policy  not  only  disenfranchises  older  women,  but  also  serves 
to  penalize  society  as  a  whole.  Older  women  can  make  great  contributions  to^ 
our  economy,  and  they  must  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  source  of  labor.  The 
public  should  not  be  forced  to  provide  unnecessary  economic  support  to  older 
women  who  want  to  work. 

Finally,  women  need  to  be  educated  about  their  retirement  benefits  and 
the  consequences  of  the  options  available  to  them  and  the  choices  they  make. 
For  too  long,  women  have  been  shocked  to  find  themselves  living  in  poverty  at 
the  end  of  a  lifetime  of  hard  work.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  change  this  pattern 
for  future  generations. 

Job  Training 

As  the  number  of  older  women  in  the  work  force  continues  to  increase, 
and  the  pool  of  younger  workers  diminishes,  ±e  issue  of  job  training  and  skill 
updating  comes  to  the  fore.  Older  women  have  generally  been  overlooked  in 
employment  training  programs.  A  recent  study  by  the  Older  Women's  League 
(OWL  1990a)  found  that  three  major  federal  job  training  programs,  all  aimed 
at  older  individuals,  neglected  the  needs  of  older  women.  The  three  federal  job 
programs  investigated  were  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  the  experimental  projects  authorized  by 
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Section  502(c)  of  Tide  V  of  t±ie  Older  Americans  Act.  A  srudy  of  t±ie  Employ- 
ment Service  found  chat  some  of  its  offices  were  less  likely  to  suggest  training 
for  women  age  45  and  over  than  for  younger  women  (Pursell  and  Torrence, 

1980). 

Often  because  of  age  discrimination,  sometimes  compounded  by  sex  or 
race  discrimination,  an  older  woman  is  viewed  as  unable  to  complete  a  job  train- 
ing program  successfully  or  as  being  an  unfit  candidate  upon  whom  to  expend 
resources.  The  conjecture  is  that  her  tenure  with  the  employer  will  be  limited. 
Some  may  argue  that  it  is  only  rational  to  use  limited  resources  to  train  younger 
workers,  because  they  will  be  employed  longer  than  ±eir  elder  counterparts. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  turnover  and  absenteeism  among  older  workers 
are  much  lower  (McClelland,  1973;  Birren,  Robinson,  and  Livingston  1986). 
Further,  workers  aged  45  to  55  still  have  10  to  20  years  of  service  ahead.  The 
argument  that  money  for  training  is  always  better  spent  on  younger  workers 
reflects  pervasive  age  discrimination.  When  older  women  are  in  training  pro- 
grams, they  generally  receive  fewer  permanent  job  placements  than  their  male 
counterparts  and  the  job  placements  they  do  receive  are  in  traditional  female, 
minimum-wage  occupations,  such  as  health,  clerical,  and  service  jobs  (OVVL, 
1990a). 

Retraining  programs  that  work 

One  program  that  has  recognized  the  training  needs  of  older  women  is 
the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP),  a  quasi-public  agency 
established  by  tiie  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1985.  To  address  the  problems 
created  by  manufactunng  job  loss,  the  ISP  establishes  Worker  Assistance  Cen- 
ters around  the  state  when  major  plant  closings  and  layoffs  occur.  One  such 
plant  closing  occurred  at  the  Gemini  Corporation  in  Springfield,  MA,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  employees  were  women  garment  workers  who  had 
severely  limited  language  and  reading  skills.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
jobs  in  the  garment  industry,  ISP  recognized  the  need  for  the  dislocated  work- 
ers to  receive  basic  skills  training  so  they  could  look  for  employment  outside 
their  sphere  of  experience.  With  the  help  of  a  dozen  of  the  laid-off  workers,  ISP 
established  the  Gemini  Workers  Assistance  Center,  where  peer  support  is  seen  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  adult  basic  education  training.  The  training  gives 
women  a  sense  of  confidence,  which  is  essential  when  looking  for  a  new  job.  As 
one  woman  who  worked  at  Gemini  for  almost  20  years  before  being  laid  off  put 
it,  "I  never  knew  how  much  I  can  do.  I  feel  good  about  tiiis  program.  Now  I've 
got  to  fight  for  my  GED." 

In  order  to  encourage  dislocated  women  workers  and  displaced  home- 
makers  to  look  for  jobs  outside  the  traditional  female  occupations,  where  earn- 
ings are  higher,  ISP  started  a  series  of  workshops  entitied  "Choosing  a  Living 
Wage."  The  workshops  focus  on 

■  providing  exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  economically  viable  occupa- 
tions, including  those  in  non-traditional  fields  for  women,  such  as 
electronic  drafting,  small  office  machine  repair,  or  technical  writing, 
and 
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■  directly  addressing  the  obstacles  women  may  experience  when  enter- 
ing a  non-traditional  field,  such  as  the  lack  of  female  role  models  and 
support  from  co-workers,  family,  and  friends. 
Workshop  acdvities  include  field  trips  to  various  workplaces,  job  shadowing, 
class  discussion,  homework  assignments,  films,  speaker  panels,  values  clarifica- 
tion exercises,  and  the  development  of  job-seeking  and  job-getting  skills. 

Another  excellent  program  is  the  Seniors  in  Community  Service  Program 
(SCSP),  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the  National  Urban 
League'of  Eastern  Massachusetts.  SCSP  offers  low-income  job  seekers  aged  55 
and  over  on-the-job  training,  job-search  techniques,  referral  and  placement  in 
part-time  jobs  in  community  service  organizations,  and  individual  and  group 
counseling.  The  program  pays  a  stipend  to  older  workers  while  diey  are  being 
trained  for  a  paid  position  in  a  community  service  organization.  After  the  train- 
ing period  is  over,  the  employer  has  the  opportunity  to  hire  a  job-ready,  unsub- 
sidized  employee  on  a  permanent  basis.  Many  of  the  job  seekers  that  the  pro- 
gram serves  are  older  women  of  color. 

Retraining:  a  priority  in  our  aging  society 

These  programs  meet  many  of  the  job  training  needs  of  the  older 
women  workers  they  serve.  However,  they  are  limited  in  scope  as  well  as  fund- 
ing. Employer-sponsored  training  to  update  the  skills  of  older  women  workers  is 
as  important  as  training  in  new  skills.  Public-  and  private-sector  employers,  as 
well  as  policymakers,  must  realize  that  job  training  opportunities  have  to  be 
extended  to  older  women  in  the  future,  in  order  to  maintain  a  viable  economy. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  youngest  members  of  the  baby  boom  generation  will  be 
over  35,  and  the  median  age  of  Amencans  will  have  risen  to  over  36.  Women 
will  comprise  an  increasing  propordon  of  the  older  work  force.  Constant 
changes  in  workplace  technologies  escalate  the  demand  for  training  programs — 
employers  will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  a  cushion  of  young  employees  already 
trained  in  new  technological  skills.  Questions  concerning  who  will  bear  the  cost 
of  ba^ic  education  training,  training  in  new  skills,  and  skill  updating  for  older 
workers  must  be  addressed. 

Universal  Health  Care 

The   United   States    remains   the   only   advanced   industrialized   nation 
without   a   universal   health   care   policy.      Because   of   the  patterns 
of   women's   work,    lives,    often   broken   up   by   periods    of   doing  unpaid 
care-giving    labor,    women   are   especially   vulnerable    in   a    system 
where   health   care   coverage    is    linked   to   employment   status.       In 
addition,    because    of    the    labor    segregation   of   women    and   the    lack 
of    benefits    for   most   part-time   work,    many   women   workers    are    not 
eligible    for   health   care   coverage   even    if   they   are   employed. 
While   the    issue   of   universal   health   care    is    an   extensive   area    for 
discussion   that    lies   beyond   the   scope   of   this   paper,    in   terms   of 
the    lives    of   older   women   workers,    we   need   to   remember   that 
adequate   health   care   should   be   a   right   and   not   a   privilege. 
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Employment  Options 

A  quarter  of  all  women  work  part  time.  The  current  structure  of  part 
time  opportunities,  pay,  and  benefits  makes  it  impossible  for  women  who  work 
on  a  part-time  basis  to  build  savings,  become  vested  in  pension  plans,  or  to  accu- 
mulate enough  Social  Security  to  have  adequate  income  in  their  eider  years.  Fur- 
ther, older  women,  even  those  who  have  worked  fuil-rimc  schedules,  often  need 
to  supplement  their  retirement  income  with  paid  work  from  part-dmc  posidons, 
but  they  are  discouraged  from  doing  so  because  of  the  lack  of  good  part-time 
opportunides  or  because  their  Social  Security  benefits  might  be  jeopardized. 

Hilda  Kahne  (1985)  argues  for  "new  concept"  part-dme  employment, 
where  wages  for  part-dme  workers  are  prorated,  benefits  offered,  channels  for 
job  mobility  opened,  and  training  provided.  The  benefits  to  older  women  work- 
ers of  such  a  configuradon  are  obvious.  However,  the  costs  to  the  employer  of 
new  concept  part-rime  work  must  be  considered.  The  business  community  will 
not  be  likely  to  adopt  such  pracrices  out  of  sheer  altruisric  concern.  Due  to  the 
shrinking  pool  of  young  workers,  however,  employers  will  have  to  seek  ways  to 
retain  older,  skilled  workers,  many  of  whom  now  opt  to  redre  early.  Because 
both  reured/retiring  men  and  women  prefer  to  work  part-dme,  expanding 
attractive  part-dme  work  and  scheduling  options  will  benefit  employers,  as  well 
as  the  workers.  Such  options  are  documented  in  various  sources  (Kahne,  1985; 
Moore,  1982;  Jessup  and  Greenberg  1989;  Buchmann,  1983).  They  include: 
job  sharing;  work  sharing;  phased  retirement;  and  various  forms  of  flexible 
scheduling,  i.e.,  flexitour  time,  gliding  time,  variable  day,  variable  week,  ma.xi- 
flex,  and  compressed  work  week. 

Policies  ±at  contribute  to  the  poverty  of  women  and  that  discourage 
older  women  workers  from  participation  in  the  labor  force  must  be  challenged. 
Employers  who  seek  creative  ways  today  to  redesign  jobs  will  have  an  edge  in 
tomorrow's  economy. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Rayman.  Your  full  statement  and 
the  accompanying  charts  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
hearing.  People  can  also  take  some  copies  of  these  written  state- 
ments. Within  a  month  or  so  if  you  want  to  write  to  the  Commit- 
tee, either  myself  or  Mr.  Kennedy  would  be  glad  to  send  you  copies 
of  the  hearing  record  when  it  is  available.  We  believe  it  will  be  a 
very  valuable  resource.  We've  got  a  very,  very  impressive  list  of 
witnesses  here. 

I  should  note  that  one  of  our  hosts.  State  Representative  John 
Bussinger,  in  whose  district  we  are  now  holding  this  hearing,  has 
joined  us.  Thank  you,  John. 

Next,  we  will  hear  from  Lynn  Burbridge,  who  is  the  Associate 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Research  on  Women  at  Wellesley  College 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Women  for  Economic 
Justice.  Ms.  Burbridge? 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  C.  BURBRIDGE,  Ph.D. 

Ms.  Burbridge.  Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  As  Con- 
gressman Frank  pointed  out,  I'm  wearing  two  hats.  The  first  is  As- 
sociate Director  at  the  Center  for  Research  on  Women.  Second,  I'm 
also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Women  for  Economic  Justice, 
which  is  a  multi-cultural  organization  devoted  to  the  economic 
empowerment  of  low  income  women  and  women  of  color. 

Paula  has  outlined  some  of  the  broader  issues  affecting  women, 
but  a  lot  of  the  issues  affecting  older  women  are  much  more  exac- 
erbated among  women  of  color.  While  the  population  of  persons 
aged  60  years  old  or  older  will  double  between  1980  and  2025,  the 
minority  elderly  population,  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  Asians, 
and  native  Americans,  is  expected  to  triple.  The  minority  elderly 
are  expected  to  increase  from  being  10  percent  of  the  senior  popu- 
lation to  15  percent.  An  increase  in  the  minority  elderly  represents 
an  increase  in  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  poor,  and  those  who 
are  more  likely  to  have  limited  English  language  proficiency.  In 
other  words,  those  who  may  have  greater  needs. 

A  significant  proportion  of  this  population  will  be  women. 
Among  black  and  Hispanic  65  years  old  or  over,  a  third  more  are 
women,  and  as  you  get  into  the  older  age  groups,  the  disparity  in- 
creases where  women  overwhelmingly  predominate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  African  American  community  where  the  death 
rates  among  African  American  men  are  unacceptably  high.  Women 
of  color  who  are  now  in  their  70's  were  well  into  their  30's  when 
the  push  for  greater  civil  rights  for  minorities  began  in  the  1950's. 
They  represent  a  pivotal  generation  that  played  a  key  role  in  and 
observed  significant  changes  in  the  racial  landscape.  Younger 
people  of  color  know  that  any  gains  they  have  made  in  recent  gen- 
erations and  recent  decades  have  been  because  of  the  struggles  and 
efforts  of  older  people  of  color.  Older  women  of  color  carry  the 
legacy  of  historic  discrimination,  and  for  those  who  are  immi- 
grants, the  difficulties  of  making  a  new  home  in  a  new  world.  They 
are  a  group  with  the  least  access  to  pension  income,  fewer  assets, 
and  more  health  problems,  often  resulting  from  a  lifetime  in  pover- 
ty. 
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If  you  look  at  the  poverty  rates  for  the  older  population  and  com- 
pare for  white,  black,  and  Hispanic  men  and  women,  black  women 
seniors  are  the  most  disadvantaged  with  a  poverty  rate  of  37.9  per- 
cent. The  poverty  rate  for  elderly  black  men  is  27.8  percent;  His- 
panic women  is  25.3  percent,  white  females  is  at  13.2  percent,  and 
white  males  it  is  5.6  percent.  What  this  means  is  that  the  most  im- 
poverished group,  black  women,  have  poverty  rates  six  times  that 
of  the  most  advantaged  group,  white  males,  and  almost  three  times 
that  of  white  females. 

As  with  the  overall  senior  populations,  the  minority  seniors  have 
experienced  sharp  declines  in  poverty  since  1959,  thanks  to  the 
changes  in  Social  Security  legislation  and  the  implementation  of 
SSI,  but  nevertheless,  their  gains  have  not  been  as  dramatic.  While 
poverty  declined  69  percent  among  white  seniors  between  1959  and 
1990,  it  declined  45  percent  among  black  seniors.  Poverty  rates  are 
high  for  black  women  in  particular.  In  spite  of  evidence  of  a  great- 
er commitment  to  the  labor  market,  black  women  historically  have 
always  worked.  Most  of  the  increases  in  the  labor  market  participa- 
tion of  women  have  been  among  white  women.  Black  women  have 
always  worked,  and  senior  black  women  are  more  likely  to  work, 
even  after  the  age  of  65,  but  they  make  considerably  less  money 
than  men  and  white  women  who  work.  The  average  weekly  earn- 
ings of  a  black  woman  over  the  age  of  65  is  $266,  compared  to  $362 
for  their  black  male  counterparts,  $318  for  white  women,  and  $514 
for  white  men.  They  also  have  higher  unemployment  rates. 

In  Total  income — earnings  plus  other  income — is  also  lower  for 
black  and  Hispanic  women.  Among  those  who  are  70  years  old  or 
older,  black  females  have  the  lowest  median  income,  followed  by 
Hispanic  females,  black  and  Hispanic  males,  and  then  white  fe- 
males and  white  males.  The  median  income  of  white  males  70 
years  old  or  over  is  2.4  times  that  of  black  women  in  the  same  age 
group.  White  seniors  also  have  four  times  the  wealth  of  black  sen- 
iors, and  this  is  very  critical.  Many  economists,  of  which  I  am  one, 
often  ignore  the  role  of  wealth.  We  focus  a  lot  on  income,  but  the 
elderly  rely  on  their  wealth  and  their  assets  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime,  and  this  is  very  important  to  them.  Women  of  color  have 
considerably  fewer  assets  than  other  people  in  their  age  group. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  disadvantaged  position  of  women 
of  color.  There  is  a  legacy  of  discrimination,  particularly  the  segre- 
gation of  women  of  color  into  low  paying  jobs.  In  1940,  75  percent 
of  black  women  worked  as  domestic  or  farm  workers.  Hispanic 
women  have  also  relied  heavily  on  these  occupations.  While  there 
have  been  tremendous  gains  in  occupational  distribution  of  minori- 
ty women  in  recent  decades,  older  cohorts  were  not  the  primary 
beneficiaries — younger  people  were.  Secondly,  since  minority  men 
also  experienced  low  incomes  and  often  die  younger,  minority 
women  have  had  fewer  opportunities  than  white  women  to  en- 
hance their  earnings  with  those  of  a  male  partner  who  has  greater 
earnings  potential,  thus  savings.  Social  Security  benefits,  and  the 
accumulation  of  assets  are  much  lower. 

Discrimination  in  capital  markets  has  also  inhibited  the  ability 
of  minorities  to  accumulate  assets.  The  most  important  asset  of 
most  elderly  households  is  the  house  they  live  in,  yet  minorities 
have  encountered  rampant  discrimination  in  obtaining  mortgage 
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loans,  have  been  subject  to  housing  segregation  which  restricts 
them  to  lower  valued  property  areas  and,  as  we  all  know  if  we  read 
the  paper,  the  discrimination  in  capital  markets  continues  to  this 
day. 

Women  of  color  have  also  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  separate  but 
unequal  schooling  system  in  the  United  States.  If  you  look  at 
median  years  of  education  for  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  whites  over- 
all, actually  they're  very  similar,  but  among  those  65  years  or 
older,  median  education  is  12.2  for  whites,  8.5  for  blacks,  and  8.0 
for  Hispanics.  Because  of  these  difficulties,  black  and  Hispanics 
have  encountered  difficulties  obtaining  good  jobs  with  pension  ben- 
efits. They  are  much  more  reliant  on  Social  Security  and  SSI 
income  than  whites  as  their  sole  and  primary  sources  of  income.  In 
the  Green  Book  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does, 
for  those  who  rely  on  the  combination  of  Social  Security,  SSI  and 
food  stamps,  85  percent  are  at  the  poverty  level.  So,  the  combina- 
tion of  Social  Security,  SSI,  and  food  stamps  still  does  not  bring 
most  people  out  of  poverty. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  I  want  to  say  in  passing  that  Social  Secu- 
rity was  originally  designed  to  exclude  blacks,  and  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Southern  States,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
agreed  to  exclude  domestic  and  farm  occupations  from  coverage  in 
the  original  Social  Security  legislation.  This  effectively  left  70  per- 
cent of  black  workers  out  of  the  system.  It  is  also  disadvantaged 
Hispanics.  While  the  expansion  of  Social  Security  coverage  has 
helped  ameliorate  the  situation,  I  think  it's  important  to  note  that 
historically,  the  Social  Security  system  has  not  served  people  of 
color  to  the  extent  that  it  should. 

I  will  quickly  just  mention  that  minority  aged  have  more  health 
problems.  The  black  aged  have  higher  death  rates  from  strokes, 
heart  disease,  and  cancer.  There  is  less  data  available  for  Hispan- 
ics, but  it  appears  that  Hispanics  fall  somewhere  in  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  terms  of  mortality  rates,  but  if  you  look  within  the 
Hispanic  community,  for  example,  groups  such  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  also  have  similar  health  problems  to  blacks. 

Presenting  a  bright  spot  in  all  of  this  is  that  black  and  Hispanics 
are  much  more  likely  to  expect  and  receive  support  from  extended 
family  and  community  networks.  The  church  is  an  important 
source  of  institutional  support  for  the  minority  aged,  but  the  black 
aged  in  particular  also  provide  support  to  their  family.  They  are 
more  likely  to  take  in  grandchildren,  nieces,  and  other  family 
members.  This  stretches  their  already  limited  incomes.  Households 
headed  by  a  women  65  years  old  or  older  with  no  spouse  present 
and  with  children  under  the  age  of  18  have  poverty  rates  of  almost 
50  percent.  While  strong  family  and  community  support  is  good 
and  important,  these  networks  often  develop  as  a  result  of  exclu- 
sion from  institutional  support  and  limited  resources  to  take  ad- 
vantages of  formal  care.  Family  care  cannot  always  take  the  place 
of  professional  care,  and  it  should  not  be  expected  to. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  just  like  to  say  that  trends  suggest  increased 
longevity  and  feminization  of  the  minority  aged.  While  they  are 
more  likely  to  rely  on  family  and  community  support,  elderly 
women  of  color  are  less  likely  to  have  spouses.  African  American 
women  in  particular  have  had  significantly  higher  rates  of  widow- 
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hood,  and  as  birth  rates  decline,  there  will  be  fewer  children  to 
take  care  of  them. 

While  Social  Security  and  pensions  are  important  sources  of 
income,  benefits  are  based  on  lifetime  earnings.  This  is  problematic 
since  women  of  color  experience  the  lowest  wages  and  encounter 
serious  labor  market  discrimination.  While  studies  indicate  impor- 
tant gains  in  the  labor  market  for  minority  women  in  recent  dec- 
ades, a  recent  Urban  Institute  study  has  found  that  these  trends 
have  reversed,  and  that  the  convergence  that  was  once  seen  be- 
tween the  wages  and  black  and  white  women  have  now  begun  to 
diverge. 

For  African  American  women  in  particular,  marriage  rates  have 
declined  so  precipitously  because  of  the  labor  market  problems 
with  black  women.  Black  women  will  increasingly  have  to  rely  on 
their  own  incomes  for  savings,  contributions  to  Social  Security  and 
pension  income,  and  the  accumulation  of  assets.  In  considering 
policy  initiative  to  benefit  this  population,  there  are  opportunities, 
I  think,  to  build  on  existing  informal  networks,  but  it's  important 
not  to  expect  these  networks  to  replace  better  access  to  institution 
support.  Since  Paula  listed  several  other  policy  issues,  I  will  not 
say  anymore  on  that  regard. 

Finally,  I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  I  encountered  serious  data 
limitations  in  talking  about  older  women  of  color.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  data,  particularly  on  the  Asian  population  or  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  population,  and  this  is  a  barrier  in  terms  of  preparing 
my  testimony  and  really  understanding  the  particular  concerns  of 
women  of  color.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  testimony  by  Ms.  Burbridge  follows:] 
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INTRODUCnON 

While  the  population  of  persons  60  years  old  or  over  will  double  between  1980  and  2025 
(from  16  to  26  percent  of  the  total  population),  the  minority  elderly  population-African- 
Americans,  Hispanics,  Asians,  and  Native  Americans-is  expected  to  triple.  The  minority 
elderly  are  expected  to  increase  from  3.8  million  persons  to  11.9  million;  from  10  percent 
of  the  senior  population  to  15  percent.'  An  increase  in  the  minority  elderly  represents  an 
increase  in  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  poor  and  those  who  are  more  likely  to  have 
limited  English  language  proficiency;  in  other  words,  those  who  may  have  greater  needs. 

A  significant  proportion  of  this  population  will  be  women.  Among  blacks  and  Hispanics  65 
years  old  or  over  there  are  30-33  percent  more  women;  a  disparity  that  increases  with  age.^ 

Women  of  color  who  are  now  in  their  70's  were  well  into  their  30s  when  the  push  for 
greater  civil  rights  for  minorities  began  in  the  1950's.  They  represent  a  pivotal  generation 
that  played  a  key  role  in  and  observed  significant  changes  in  the  racial  landscape.  They 
carry  the  legacy  of  historic  discrimination  and--for  those  who  were  immigrants--the 
difficulties  of  making  a  new  home  in  a  new  world.  They  are  a  group  with  the  least  access 
to  pension  income,  fewer  assets  and  more  health  problems,  often  resulting  from  a  lifetime 
in  poverty. 

Compensating  for  these  drawbacks  has  been  the  important  role  of  the  family  in  minority 
communities  in  providing  social  support  for  the  elderly.  They,  in  turn,  are  an  important 
resource  to  their  own  communities.  Many  are  made  of  sturdy  stock,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  they  encounter.  One  interesting  sidelight:  although  African-Americans  have  a 
shorter  life  expectancy  than  whites,  those  who  live  past  70  have  a  higher  life  expectancy. 
Few  understand  the  reasons  for  this  "cross-over"  effect,  but  it  is  an  index  of  the  resiliency 
of  those  African-Americans  that  manage  to  survive  three  score  and  ten.' 

POVERTY 

As  for  the  overall  population,  racial  minorities  have  higher  poverty  rates  than  whites  and 
women  have  higher  poverty  rates  than  men.  In  comparing  white,  black  and  Hispanic  men 
and  women,  black  women  are  the  most  disadvantaged  with  a  poverty  rate  of  37.9  percent, 
followed  by  black  men  (27.8)  and  Hispanic  women  (25.3),  white  females  (13.2),  and  white 
males  (5.6)."  The  most  impoverished  group,  black  women,  have  poverty  rates  6  times  that 
of  the  most  advantaged  group,  white  males,  and  almost  three  times  that  of  white  females. 


'     Wilbur  H  Watson,  •Family  Care,  Economics,  and  Health,"  in  Zev  Harel,  Edward  A.  McKinncy,  and  Michael  Williams,  eds..  Black 
Aged:  Understanding  Diversity  and  Service  Needs,  (Newbury  Park:  Sage  Publications,  1990). 

=.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1991,  (Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1991). 

*.    For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Harel,  et  al..  Black  Aged. 

'.   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Poverty  in  the  United  States:  1990,  Current  Population  Report,  Series  P-60,  No.  175,  (Washington,  D. 
C:  U.S.  Government  Pnnting  Office,  1991). 
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As  with  the  overall  senior  population,  minorities  experienced  sharp  declines  in  poverty  since 
1959.  Their  gains  were  not  as  dramatic,  however.  While  poverty  declined  69  percent  among 
the  white  seniors  between  1959  and  1990,  it  declined  45  percent  among  black  seniors.  Data 
are  only  available  for  Hispanics  since  1973.  Between  1973  and  1990,  poverty  declined  31 
percent  for  white  seniors,  8.9  percent  for  black  seniors  and  9.6  percent  for  Hispanic 
seniors.* 

INCOME  AND  WEALTH 

Poverty  rates  are  high  for  black  women  in  spite  of  evidence  of  a  greater  commitment  to  the 
labor  market.  Black  female  seniors  are  more  likely  to  work  than  their  white  and  Hispanic 
counterparts.  Black  women  seniors  make  considerably  less  than  men  and  white  women  who 
work,  however:  their  average  weekly  earnings  are  $266,  compared  to  $362  for  black  men, 
$318  for  white  women,  and  $514  for  white  men.*  As  for  the  overall  population,  the  black 
elderly  (women  and  men)  have  an  unemployment  rate  that  is  twice  that  of  the  white  elderly. 

Total  median  income  (earnings  and  other  income)  is  also  lowest  for  black  and  Hispanic 
women.  Among  those  70  years  old  or  over,  black  females  have  the  lowest  median  income, 
followed  by  Hispanic  females,  black  and  Hispanic  males,  white  females  and  white  males. 
The  median  income  of  white  males  70  years  old  or  over  is  2.4  times  that  of  black  women 
in  the  same  age  group.^  White  seniors  also  have  four  times  the  wealth  of  black  seniors.* 
This  is  a  critical  consideration  since  the  elderly  rely  heavily  on  assets  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  disadvantaged  position  of  women  of  color.  First,  there  is 
the  legacy  of  discrimination,  particularly  the  segregation  of  women  of  color  into  low  paying 
jobs.  In  1940,  75  percent  of  black  women  worked  either  as  domestics  or  farm  workers.' 
Hispanic  women  as  well  have  relied  heavily  on  these  occupations.  While  there  have  been 
tremendous  gains  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  minority  women  in  recent  decades, 
older  cohorts  were  not  the  primary  beneficiaries.  Since  minority  men  also  experienced  low 
incomes  and  often  died  younger  than  white  males,  minority  women  had  fewer  opportunities 
than  white  women  to  enhance  their  earnings  with  those  of  a  male  partner  with  greater 


'     us.  Bureau  of  Census.  Poverty  in  the  United  States. 

'.    U.S.  Depanment  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Handbook  of  Labor  Sialislics,  Bulletin  2340,  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1989).   Dau  are  for  persons  55  years  old  or  older 

'.   Watson,  "Family  Care,  Economics,  and  Health." 

■    William  P,  O'Hare,  Kelvin  M.  Pollard,  Taynia  L.  Mann,  and  Mary  M.  Kent,  "African  Americans  in  the  1990s,"  Population  Bulletin, 
Vol.  46,  No.  1  (Washington,  DC:  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  July  1991). 

'.  Claudia  Goldin,  Understanding  the  Gender  Gap:  The  Economic  History  of  American  Women,  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1990). 
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earnings  potential.  Thus,  savings,  social  security  benefits,  and  the  accumulation  of  assets 
were  much  lower. 

Discrimination  in  capital  markets  has  also  inhibited  the  ability  of  minorities  to  accumulate 
assets.  The  most  important  asset  of  most  elderly  households  is  the  house  they  live  in.  Yet 
minorities  have  encountered  rampant  discrimination  in  obtaining  mortgage  loans.  Housing 
segregation  also  restricted  potential  homeowners  to  lower  valued  property,  even  when  they 
could  afford  better  housing.  Discrimination  in  capital  markets  also  inhibited  the  formation 
of  businesses.  Unfortunately,  studies  have  shown  that  many  of  these  discriminatory  practices 
persist. 

Also  affecting  incomes  of  the  nonwhite  elderly  are  their  lower  education  levels.  Many  had 
access  to  limited  educational  opportunities  in  the  past,  often  a  result  of  "separate  and 
unequal"  schoolmg  in  the  United  States  or  poor  education  prospects  in  country  of  origin  for 
those  who  are  immigrants.  While  there  is  little  difference  in  median  years  of  education  for 
blacks  (12.4),  whites  (12.7),  and  Hispanics  (12.0)  overall,  there  are  significant  differences 
among  those  65  years  old  or  older:  12.2,  8.5,  and  8.0  for  senior  whites,  blacks  and  Hispanics 
respectively.'"  These  differences  affected  access  to  good  jobs  and  resulting  income  from 
pensions,  social  security,  and  wealth. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  blacks  and  Hispanics  have  encountered  in  obtaining  "good"  jobs 
with  pension  benefits,  they  are  much  more  reliant  on  social  security  than  whites.  Studies 
indicate  that  the  black  and  Hispanic  elderly  rely  disproportionately  on  social  security  and 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI)."  The  combination  of  social  security,  SSI,  and  food 
stamps  has  helped  those  who  receive  these  benefits  to  be  at  85  percent  of  the  poverty  level, 
on  average.'^  While  social  security  and  SSI  benefits  have  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  the 
minority  aged  out  of  poverty,  their  situation  would  be  considerably  worse  without  these 
programs. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  social  security  was  originally  designed  to  exclude  blacks." 
In  order  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Southern  states,  Franklin  Roosevelt  agreed  to 
exclude  domestic  and  farm  occupations  from  coverage  in  the  original  social  security 
legislation.  This  effectively  left  70  percent  of  black  workers  out  of  the  system.  Similarly, 
Hispanics  have  relied  heavily  on  farm  labor,  leaving  significant  proportions  of  the  Hispanic 


'".    us.  Bureau  of  Census.  Statistical  Abstract. 


".  Harel,  et  al..  Blaci(  Aged:  and  Steven  Applewhite.  Hispanic  Elderly  in  Transition:  Theory.  Research,  Policy,  and  Practice.  (New  York, 
Greenwood  Press,  1988), 

".  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Overyiew  of  Entitlement  Programs:  1991  Green  Book,  (Washington, 
DC:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1991). 

".   For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Michael  Williams.  "African  American  Experiences  with  T:tle  II,"  in  Harel,  et  al..  Black  Aged. 
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aged  uncovered  by  social  security.'''  While  the  expansion  of  social  security  coverage  and 
the  availability  of  SSI  have  helped  blacks  and  Hispanics,  they  have  been  disadvantaged 
relative  to  whites  in  their  access  to  the  social  security  system. 

HEALTH 

Years  of  poverty  and  hardship  take  its  toll  on  the  minority  aged.  The  black  aged  have 
higher  death  rates  from  strokes,  heart  disease,  and  cancer.  The  black  aged  are  twice  as 
likely  as  the  white  aged  to  report  an  inability  to  carry  on  a  major  activity  because  of  a 
chronic  condition.  They  also  have  less  access  to  the  health  care  system.  They  report  fewer 
physicians  visits,  in  spite  of  having  more  chronic  conditions.  They  are  also  less  likely  to 
receive  nursing  home  care:  among  those  85  years  old  or  older,  228.7  whites  per  1,000  receive 
nursing  home  care,  compared  to  141.5  per  1,000  blacks.'* 

Less  data  is  available  for  Hispanics,  but  in  general  they  have  been  found  to  have  fewer 
health  problems  than  blacks  but  more  than  whites.'*  There  is  considerable  diversity  among 
Hispanics,  however:  evidence  indicates  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  health  problems  similar  to 
or  worse  than  blacks.'''  Access  to  health  care  is  also  problematic  for  Hispanic  and  Asian 
seniors  who  have  limited  English-speaking  ability."  The  need  for  bilingual  services  and 
respect  for  cultural  differences  is  often  cited. 

FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  portrayal  of  the  minority  aged  is  in  regard  to  family  and 
community.   Blacks  and  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  expect  and  receive  support  from 
extended  family  and  community  networks.     The   church  is  an  important  source  of 
institutional  support  for  the  minority  aged,  as  well." 

The  black  aged  also  provide  support  to  their  families:  they  are  more  likely  to  take  in 
grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  other  family  members.^"  While  this  may  provide  them 
a  greater  sense  of  purpose,  it  also  may  add  more  stress  and  stretch  the  already  limited 


".   Applewhile,  Hispanic  Elderly  in  Transition. 

".   National  Center  For  Health  Satislics,  Health.  United  States.  1990.  (Hyattsville,  MD:  Public  Health  Service,  1991). 

".  Applewhite,  Hispanic  Elderly  in  Transition. 

".  National  Center  for  Health  Sutistics,  Health  Indicators  for  Hispanic,  Black  and  White  Americans.  Vital  and  Health  Statistics  Series 
10,  No.  148,  (Washington,  D.  C:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1984). 

Applewhite,  Black  Aged:  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Civil  Rights  Issues  Facing  Asian  Amencans  in  the  1990s.  A  Report  of 
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incomes  of  many  of  these  seniors.  Households  headed  by  a  woman  65  years  old  or  over, 
with  no  spouse  present  and  with  children  under  the  age  of  18,  have  poverty  rates  of  48.4 
percent  for  blacks,  35.4  percent  for  Hispanics,  and  23.5  percent  for  whites.'" 

While  strong  family  and  community  support  is  good  and  important,  some  caveats  are  in 
order.  First,  these  networks  often  developed  as  a  resuh  of  exclusion  from  institutional 
support  and  limited  resources  to  take  advantage  of  formal  care.  Family  care  cannot  always 
take  the  place  of  professional  care  and  it  should  not  be  expected  to.  Further,  it  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted;  there  is  great  variation  among  and  within  various  ethnic  groups. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Trends  suggest  increased  longevity  and  feminization  of  the  minority  aged.   While  they  are 
more  likely  to  rely  on  family  and  community  support,  elderly  women  of  color  are  less  likely 
to  have  spouses.   African  American  women,  in  particular,  have  had 
significantly  higher  rates  of  widowhood.    And  as  birth  rates  decline,  there  will  be  fewer 
children  to  take  care  of  these  women. 

While  social  security  and  pensions  are  an  important  source  of  income,  benefits  are  based 
on  lifetime  earnings.  This  is  problematic  since  women  of  color  experience  the  lowest  wages 
and  encounter  serious  labor  market  discrimination.  While  studies  indicate  important  gains 
in  the  labor  market  for  minority  women  in  recent  decades,  there  are  indications  that  trends 
have  reversed."  Among  African  Americans,  marriage  rates  have  declined  so  precipitously, 
black  women  will  increasingly  have  to  rely  on  their  own  incomes  for  savings,  contributions 
to  social  security  and  pension  income,  and  the  accumulation  of  assets. 

In  considering  policy  initiatives  to  benefit  this  population  there  are  opportunities  to  build 
on  existing  informal  networks  within  family  and  the  community.  It  is  important,  however, 
not  to  expect  these  networks  to  replace  better  access  to  institutional  support. 

Finally,  some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  data  limitations  encountered  in  preparing  this 
testimony.  Most  of  the  available  data  on  aged  women  of  color  was  for  black  women.  Some 
data  were  available  for  Hispanics.  Almost  no  data  were  available  for  Asian  and  Native 
American  women.  More  research  and  data  are  needed  to  provide  a  more  detailed  and 
holistic  picture  of  issues  facing  senior  women  of  color. 


"     us.  Bureau  of  Census.  Poverty  in  Ihe  United  Slates. 

==    Elaine  Sorenson,  "Why  the  Gender  Gap  Declined  in  Ihe  1980s,"  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  l.abor  Women's  Bureau. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Let  me  just  say  in  that  regard,  one  reason  you  have 
some  data  that  you  might  not  otherwise  have  had  was  an  amend- 
ment that  Mr.  Kennedy  fought  for  very  hard.  I  noticed  you  men- 
tioned the  recent  information  about  continuing  discrimination  in 
capital  markets,  and  that's  because  Joe  Kennedy  fought  very  hard 
in  1989  over  the  opposition  of  a  lot  of  people  to  get  that  data  made 
available.  That's  the  study  you  recently  read  about,  discrimination 
in  home  lending.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  that  data  was 
very  hard  won  from  a  major  fight,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  take  some 
suggestions  later  about  other  areas  where  we  might  try  and  do 
similar  things. 

Our  final  witness  on  this  panel  is  Professor  James  Schulz,  who  is 
an  economic  professor  and  the  Kirstein  Professor  of  Aging  Policy 
at  Brandeis.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  H.  SCHULZ 

Mr.  Schulz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  read  my  state- 
ment. Rather,  I  want  to  emphasize  some  key  points.  However, 
those  of  you  who  have  a  copy  of  my  statement  may  want  to  turn  to 
Table  1  at  the  back  of  the  statement  to  which  I'll  be  referring  to 
shortly. 

The  first  paragraph  of  my  statement  tells  you  a  bit  about  my 
qualifications  and  why  as  a  man  I'm  here  at  this  testimony  today. 
Just  let  me  add  to  those  comments  that  I  have  spent  30  years,  all 
of  my  professional  career,  studying  the  economic  problems  of  older 
people.  I'm  old  enough  now  to  have  seen  a  period,  as  you  well 
know,  when  almost  every  older  person  faced  serious  economic  prob- 
lems. We've  seen  how  the  Congress  and  the  past  presidents, 
through  their  wisdom,  have  helped  many  older  people  over  the 
years,  and  I  would  just  only  second  the  opening  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  to  say  it's  very  sad  that  now  we're  in  a  situation  in  this 
country  where  people  are  beginning  to  think  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems among  older  people  are  solved.  As  he  quite  correctly  pointed 
out,  they  have  not  been  solved  for  all  people,  especially  women. 

Mr.  Frank.  Let  me  say,  I've  conferred  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
we're  prepared  to  accept  the  right  of  men  to  participate  in  this 
hearing.  You  can  go  on  further  without  worry. 

Mr.  Schulz.  Thank  you.  Let  me  just  say  at  the  beginning,  I  am 
amazed  at  how  we  can  so  easily  turn  our  backs  as  a  country  on  so 
many  people  in  distress.  Now  that  many  middle  income  and  most 
high  income  older  people  have  adequate  retirement  incomes,  we  as 
a  Nation  want  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  disadvantaged  aged,  just  as 
we  have  done  for  poor  children,  the  working  poor,  and  most  recent- 
ly, the  poor  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  my  statement,  I  focus  particularly  on  one  particular  group  of 
disadvantaged  aged  women.  My  statement  calls  attention  to  what  I 
characterize  as  an  invisible  group  among  the  aged,  divorced  older 
women.  Up  to  now,  they  have  been  invisible  because  the  facts  re- 
garding their  circumstances  are  nearly  always  buried  in  the  gov- 
ernment statistical  reports.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
standard  to  combine  never  married,  widowed,  and  divorced  women 
into  one  statistical  group.  I'm  sure  you  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
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that  older  divorced  women  have  serious  economic  problems,  but 
the  magnitude  of  those  problems  may  surprise  you. 

Table  1  at  the  end  of  my  statement  shows  that  one  quarter  of 
divorced  and  almost  one  half  of  separated  older  women  aged  62  and 
older  have  income  below  the  poverty  level.  These  are  really  horri- 
fying statistics,  given  the  generally  good  progress  we  have  made 
with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  people  in  old  age.  Now,  who  are  these 
women?  Coincidentally,  as  I  was  preparing  my  statement  last 
week,  I  happened  to  turn  on  the  television  and  watched  ABC's  pri- 
metime  program.  If  any  of  you  saw  that  program,  it  featured  a  seg- 
ment on  what  happens  to  younger  and  middle  aged  divorced 
women  and  their  children  when  fathers  leave  and  do  not  pay  finan- 
cial support.  The  stories  of  pain  caused  by  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic depravation  were  heart  rending.  I  thought  to  myself,  how 
ironic.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  have  to  raise  children  in 
poverty,  these  women  can  look  forward  to  perhaps  even  greater 
poverty  when  they  get  old. 

In  my  statement,  I  identify  three  factors  that  are  likely  to  m- 
crease  the  magnitude  of  aging  problems  related  to  divorce  in  future 
years.  First,  there  is  the  rising  divorce  rate,  which  I  think  you  are 
all  familiar  with.  Second,  the  rise  in  no  fault  divorce  laws  through- 
out this  country  that  have  a  negative  impact  on  women.  Third,  the 
growing  importance  of  employer  sponsored  pension  plans  that  help 
men  more  than  women.  Chart  A  in  my  prepared  statement  shows 
that  if  it  were  not  for  Social  Security,  many  divorced  older  women 
would  have  virtually  nothing,  yet  at  current  levels,  these  programs 
are  insufficient  to  keep  most  of  these  women  out  of  poverty. 

You  might  ask  what's  the  answer.  We  are  just  beginning  at 
Brandeis  University  an  in  depth  investigation  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation of  divorced  older  women.  I  know  one  answer  before  that 
study  is  finished.  We  need  a  more  adequate  and  less  people  hostile 
SSI  program.  I  am  sure  other  witnesses  at  this  hearing  will  high- 
light some  of  the  major  problems  with  that  program.  Thomas 
Levitt  and  I  have  documented  in  our  work  at  Brandeis  major  prob- 
lems with  the  SSI  asset  test  and  have  recommended  a  number  of 
changes.  Also,  a  task  force  of  individuals  outside  the  government 
has  just  reported  to  the  Commissioner  on  Social  Security,  recom- 
mending reforms  of  the  SSI  program,  and  I  think  this  committee 
will  want  to  look  closely  at  those  recommendations  when  they 
become  available. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its  efforts  in  this  area.  Please 
don't  allow  the  disadvantaged  elderly  to  join  the  long  list  of  disad- 
vantaged Americans  this  country  has  turned  its  back  on.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schulz  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  SCHULZ,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS 
AND  KIRSTEIN  PROFESSOR  OF  AGING  POLICY,  POLICY  CENTER  ON  AGING, 
HELLER  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY,  WALTHAM  MA  02254 
(617-736-3862)  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  RETIREMENT  INCOME  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING,  MAY  15, 
1992 


Distinguished  members  of  the  Sub-committee:    I  am  James  H.  Schulz,  an  economist 
specializing  in  pension/retirement  policy  and  the  economics  of  aging.    I  am  the  author  of  the 
book,  The  Economics  of  Aging  (just  published  in  its  5th  edition),  a  former  president  of  the 
Gerontological  Society  of  America,  and  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  AARP 
Investment  Program  providing  specialized  mutual  funds  to  older  people. 

Currently  there  are  about  1.3  million  women  over  the  age  of  62  who  are  either 
divorced  or  separated.*   Up  till  now,  this  group  of  women  has  been  an  invisible  group 
within  the  elderly  population.    Difficult  as  it  is  to  believe,  the  fact  is  that  almost  no  statistics 
have  been  published  on  divorced  older  women.    Common  practice  in  Census  statistical 
tabulations  has  been  to  combine  divorced  women  with  those  who  "never  married"  or  those 
who  are  "widowed."   The  result  has  been  that  today  we  know  almost  nothing  about  this 
important  sub-group  of  the  elderly  population.    Yet  this  group  is  destined  to  become  more 
important  in  years  to  come,  given  that  divorce  rates  in  the  United  States  have  soared  to 
record  high  levels. 


*   In  the  remainder  of  this  statement,  unless  otherwise  noted,  "divorced"  refers  to  both 
divorced  and  separated  persons. 
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Poverty  Among  Divorced  Women 

A  team  of  researchers  at  Brandeis  University  is  currently  investigating  the  impact  of 
changing  divorce  rates  on  the  economic  situation  of  older  divorced  women.'   While  the 
research  has  been  underway  only  a  few  months,  some  initial  statistics  are  available.    Already 
we  have  discovered  some  important  new  information  on  the  question  of  poverty  among  these 
women. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  rate  of  poverty  among  all  older  women  is  very  high. 
However,  Table  1  shows  the  poverty  rates  in  1989  for  various  sub-groups  of  older  women. 
The  table  indicates  that  based  on  a  national  sample  of  the  American  population,  poverty  rates 
are  significantly  higher  for  those  women  who  are  divorced/ separated  than  for  the  other  sub- 
groups of  older  women.    If  we  break  down  the  divorced  group  further  by  ethnic  status  (not 
shown  in  table),  we  find  the  poverty  rates  are  even  higher  for  certain  women:  43  percent  for 
Latino  and  46  percent  for  nonwhite"  divorced  older  women. 

Overall,  the  income  situation  of  older  divorced  women  is  not  very  good.  Many  are 
poor,  and  most  of  the  rest  have  very  low  incomes.  Table  2  shows  the  income  distribution 
for  this  group  of  women  in  1989.  We  see  from  the  table,  for  example,  that  58  percent  of 
these  women  had  incomes  below  $10,000. 


*  The  project  began  in  January  (1992),  will  be  completed  next  December,  and  is  funded 
by  the  AARP-Andrus  Foundation.    Members  of  the  research  team  include:  Dr.  James  H. 
Schulz  (Principal  Investigator),  Dr.  William  Crown,  Dr.  Phyllis  Mutschler,  and  Dr.  Rebecca 
Loew. 

"   Nonwhite  includes  Black,  American  Indian,  Aleutian  Eskimo,  Asian,  Pacific 
Islanders,  and  other. 
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Charts  A  and  B  contrast  the  sources  of  income  received  by  poor  and  nonpoor 
divorced  older  women.    The  poor  women  receive  almost  all  of  their  income  from  social 
security  programs  (86  percent).    In  contrast,  work,  employer  pensions,  and  interest  income 
play  a  much  more  important  role  for  those  with  incomes  above  the  poverty  level. 

Just  these  few  statistics  indicate  the  plight  of  this  sub-group  of  the  older  population. 
If  this  is  the  situation  now,  what  will  the  situation  be  like  when  the  much  higher  numbers  of 
younger  divorced  women  reach  the  retirement  years? 

Two  New  Concerns 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  two  new  concerns  arising  out  of  recent 
developments: 

*  First,  that  changes  occurring  in  the  divorce  laws  throughout  the  United 
States  (especially  regarding  alimony  and  child  support  payments)  will  have 
negative  implications  for  the  economic  welfare  of  divorced  women  in  their 
later  years. 

*  Second,  that  as  employer-sponsored  pensions  grow  in  importance  in 
providing  retirement  income,  older  women  will  be  in  an  increasingly 
disadvantaged  position  if  current  practices  and  laws  do  not  change. 
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The  "divorce  revolution"  was  launched  in  1970,  the  year  that  California  passed  no- 
fault  divorce  legislation.    No-fault  divorce  laws  have  shifted  the  focus  of  the  legal  process 
from  moral  questions  of  fault  and  responsibility  to  economic  issues  of  ability  to  pay  and 
financial  need.    Ironically,  although  divorce  reform  was  not  intended  to  create  less  equitable 
settlements  for  women,  in  many  cases  that  has  been  their  precise  effect.   The  no-fault 
divorce  law  promised  the  abolition  of  all  sexist,  gender-based  rules  that  failed  to  treat  wives 
as  equals  in  the  marital  partnership.    However,  a  problem  arises  when  the  legal  system 
ignores  the  very  real  economic  inequalities  that  still  exist  between  women  and  men  in  the 
larger  society.    These  inequalities  are  largely  a  function  of  the  primary  responsibility  still 
assigned  to  women  for  the  care  of  their  husbands,  children,  and  frail  elders.    The  economic 
discrepancies  between  the  sexes  also  reflect  society's  hesitancy  to  assign  a  monetary  value  to 
women's  domestic  work.   Thus,  by  treating  women  and  men  "equally"  at  divorce,  the  legal 
system  liu-gely  ignores  the  very  real  economic  inequalities  that  marriage  creates  as  a  result  of 
the  division  of  labor  within  marriage.    The  no-fault  standards  for  alimony  and  property 
awards  may  be  shaping  radically  different  economic  futures  for  divorced  men  and  women. 
Research  to  date  indicates  that  the  resulting  financial  situation  of  women  under  no-fault 
settlements  is  worse  than  for  men. 

The  second  new  factor  affecting  women  is  evolving  pensions  in  the  workplace.   The 
importance  of  employer-sponsored  pensions  in  providing  adequate  retirement  incomes  is 
growing  for  significant  numbers  of  Americans.    However,  data  show  that  large  numbers  of 
divorced  women  will  not  be  covered  by  these  plans,  either  through  their  own  work  or  based 
on  the  pension  plans  of  their  former  spouses.  In  a  study  of  a  nationally  representative 
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sample  of  social  security  beneficiaries  who  first  received  payments  between  mid- 1980  and 
mid-1981,  the  Social  Security  Administration  found  that  only  27  percent  of  these  women 
were  receiving  an  employer-sponsored  pension  -  24  percent  from  their  own  employment  and 
3  percent  as  survivors;  in  contrast,  53  percent  of  the  men  received  such  pensions.*   Among 
divorced  women,  only  33  percent  were  receiving  employer-sponsored  pension  income. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  have  important  financial  consequences  if  it  continues.    As  a 
result  of  the  growth  in  pension  plan  coverage  and  improvements  in  vesting  provisions  and 
benefits  over  the  past  40  years,  pension  accruals  for  many  workers  can  represent  substantial 
asset  values. 

Appropriately  suci.  accruals  have  become  the  subject  of  greater  attention  from 
attorneys  and  the  courts,  especially  with  regard  to  the  question  of  spousal  interests  on  the 
dissolution  of  marriage.    How  spousal  rights  to  pensions  are  treated  legally  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  whether  a  particular  state  embraces  community-property  rules  for  a  husband 
and  wife,  subscribes  to  common-law  rules  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  Universal 
Dissolution  of  Marriage  Act",  or  subscribes  to  the  pure  common-law  concept  of  the 
property  of  husband  and  wife.   For  instance,  in  pure  common-law  jurisdictions,  separate 
property  remains  such  on  marriage  dissolution  and  only  jointly  held  property  will  be  divided 
and  distributed.    In  New  York  (a  common-law  state),  for  example,  pension  benefits  or 


J.  R.  Woods,  "Retirement- Age  Women  and  Pensions:  Findings  from  the  New 
Beneficiary  Survey."  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Vol.  51,  No.  12  (1988):  5-16. 

"The  Uniform  Dissolution  of  Marriage  Act  has  the  effect  of  putting  community-property 
rules  into  operation  when  a  dissolution  of  marriage  action  is  filed,  even  though  traditional 
common-law  concepts  otherwise  stand. 
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expectations  would  normally  be  classified  as  separate  property  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
distribution  on  divorce.    In  contrast,  in  the  California  case  of  Smith  v.  Lewis  (California  is  a 
community-property  state),  a  wife  successfully  sued  her  divorce  attorney  for  malpractice 
because  he  neglected  her  interest  in  her  husband's  pension. 

We  Need  To  Know  More 

Allow  me  to  summarize.    As  the  economic  circumstances  of  many  older  people  have 
improved  over  the  years,  there  has  been  increasing  concern  about  those  aged  whose 
situations  have  not  improved  significantly.    Numerous  studies  have  documented  the  fact  that 
aged  poverty  is  increasingly  concentrated  among  older  women  and  minorities.    And  there  is 
growing  agreement  that  increasing  attention  must  be  given  to  understanding  why  poverty 
persists  among  these  groups  and  the  feasibility  of  alternative  policies  to  respond  to  the 
situation. 

There  is  one  group  of  women  --  divorced  women  --  who  are  likely  to  be  faced  with 
serious  economic  problems,  now  and  in  the  future.    Up  till  now,  much  of  the  information 
available  that  supports  that  assertion,  however,  has  been  based  on  case  studies,  anecdotal 
references,  or  small  surveys.   The  fact  is  that  today  we  know  very  little  about  the  general 
economic  circumstances  of  divorced  women  and  how  these  circumstances  are  changing  over 
time. 

Our  effort  at  Brandeis  University  seeks  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  knowledge.    But  it 
will  require  the  efforts  of  many  more  people,  both  inside  and  outside  the  government,  to 
untangle  the  social  policy  puzzle  as  to  why  so  many  older  women  find  themselves  living  in 
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poverty.  I  would  argue  that  understanding  the  economic  situation  facing  many  divorced 
older  women  is  an  important  part  of  the  answer  to  that  puzzling  but  important  question. 
Divorced  older  women  is  a  group  we  have  ignored  for  too  long. 
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TABLE  1 

POVERTY  AMONG  OLDER  WOMEN 
AGE  62  OR  OVER  IN  1989 


Age  62-74 

Age  75  + 

All 

Married 

5% 

9% 

6% 

Widowed 

16 

21 

19 

Divorced 

23 

28 

24 

Separated 

38 

* 

42 

Never  Married 

17 

22 

19 

Source:    Special  tabulations  by  author  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  "Current  Population 
Survey,"  Annual  Demographic  File  (March),  1990. 


'Insufficient  sample  size. 
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TABLE  2 
MONEY  INCOME  OF  DIVORCED'  WOMEN  AGE  62  OR  OVER  IN  1989 


Money  Income 

Divorced  Women  62  and  Over 

Under  $5,000 

26% 

$5,000-9,999 

32 

$10,000-14,999 

14 

$15,000-19,999 

11 

$20,000  and  above 

17 

Source:    Special  tabulation  by  author  of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  "Current  Population 
Survey,"  Annual  Demographic  File  (March),  1990. 

'Includes  separated  women. 
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CHART  A:    SOURCES  OF 

INCOME  FOR  OLDER 

DIVORCED  WOMEN  AGE  62  + 

IN  1990 

POOR 


OASI  67% 


I   Earnings  4% 

Interest  4% 
y  Pension  2% 
Other  4% 


SS1 19% 
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CHART  B:    SOURCES  OF 

INCOME  FOR  OLDER 

DIVORCED  WOMEN  AGE  62  + 

IN  1990 

NON-POOR 


OASI  41  % 


SSI  4% 


Other  10% 


Interest  10% 

Pension  10% 


Earnings  25% 
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Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  all  three  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
cause you  have  described  very  disturbing  trends.  Now,  Ms.  Bur- 
bridge,  I  think,  anticipated  my  question  when  she  talked  about  an 
unfortunate  reappearance  of  a  divergence  in  the  wages  based  on 
race.  Let  me  ask  my  other  two  witnesses,  the  things  you're  talking 
about,  are  they  getting  better,  worse,  are  they  staying  the  same? 
The  problem,  for  instance  of  wage  disparity  in  general,  what  are 
the  trends? 

Ms.  Rayman.  If  you're  talking  about  wage  differentials  between 
women  and  men,  they've  kind  of  reached  a  plateau  and  haven't 
been  going  anywhere  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Frank.  When  did  they  start  plateauing? 

Ms.  Rayman.  They  started  plateauing  the  last  decade.  Now  we're 
in  a  situation  in  which  real  income  has  declined  in  terms  of  what 
you  can  buy  for  those  dollars.  There  have  been  large  studies  on 
this,  as  you  know,  that  have  been  looking  at  real  income  wages.  Af- 
fordability  is  a  key  ingredient  of  the  American  dream  that's  disap- 
peared for  many  people.  What  is  happening  now  is  that  a  lot  of  our 
young  old  and  our  mid-old,  people  between  40  and  55  and  55  to  70, 
who  for  a  long  time  had  access  to  certain  parts  of  that  American 
dream,  including  the  ability  to  send  their  children  to  college,  to 
think  of  owning  their  own  home,  et  cetera,  have  seen  these  dreams 
disappear  from  their  lives.  For  the  people  that  have  been  most  en- 
trenched in  poverty,  and  for  some  of  those  people  that  Lynn  talked 
about,  I  think  that  that  possibility  has  faded  farther  away. 

Mr.  Frank.  That  trend  is  sex  neutral,  or  is  it  because  women  are 
in  the  lower  end  that  they  get  hurt  worse  by  it? 

Ms.  Rayman.  Women  are  hit  harder  all  the  way  along  the  way.  I 
think  if  you  look  at  all  of  our  tables,  you  will  see  differentially  that 
first  of  all,  women  are  hurt  worse  than  men,  and  then  if  you  look 
at  diversity  among  women,  you  will  see  different  categories  of 
women  being  hit  in  different  ways  from  each  other.  So,  we  have  to 
look  carefully  at  these  different  populations  and  what  some  of  the 
patterns  may  be  to  help  them  out.  Some  of  them  are  universal,  like 
SSI  and  pension  issues  that  I  think  are  across  the  board  for  a  lot  of 
these  people,  and  others  are  more  particular,  given  the  group  of 
people  that  we're  dealing  with,  depending  on  their  age,  race,  eth- 
nicity, marital  status,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Frank.  Professor  Schulz,  what  about  the  trends  with  regard 
to  divorced  women?  Is  there  any  change?  Are  they  getting  better  or 
worse,  or  staying  the  same? 

Mr.  Schulz.  Well,  as  I  indicate  in  my  prepared  statement,  unfor- 
tunately we're  just  beginning  to  mine  the  statistics,  and  until  we 
started  our  study,  there  weren't  any  statistics  available.  So,  we 
don't  know  what  those  trends  are,  and  I  can  say  in  about  6  months, 
we'll  have  a  better  idea.  But,  it's  very  clear  to  me,  if  government 
programs,  particularly  old  age,  survivors  and  SSI,  don't  change  in 
some  fundamental  way  to  deal  with  these  problems,  then  what 
we're  going  to  see  in  the  future  is  this  invisible  group  becoming 
very  visible.  Therefore,  it's  a  problem  that's  going  to  get  worse,  not 
better. 

Mr.  Frank.  Two  fmal  questions  from  me.  First,  the  effect  on  all 
of  the  people  we're  talking  about.  If  we  were  to  adopt  some  of  the 
plans — one  of  the  ways  in  which  politicians  get  merit  badges  these 
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days — actually,  the  best  way  for  a  politician  to  become  the  recipi- 
ent of  lavish  praise  these  days  is  to  say  these  problems  are  very 
hard,  and  I  am  very  frustrated,  so  I  quit,  and  that's  the  best  way  to 
get  praise.  The  second  best  way  is  to  show  a  very  great  capacity  to 
withstand  pain  inflicted  on  other  people,  and  one  of  the  ways  you 
do  that  is  to  advocate  a  reduction  in  the  basic  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

We're  not  now  talking  about  the  upper  income  people  because,  as 
you  know,  as  you  deal  with  the  upper  income  aspects  of  Social  Se- 
curity, you  have  some  strong  social  equity  arguments,  but  you're 
not  talking  about  large  amounts  of  money.  People  who  were  look- 
ing to  make  major  reductions  in  spending  in  the  Social  Security 
area  inevitably  have  to  talk  about  having,  for  instance,  a  cost  of 
living  increase  which  is  1  percent  less  for  Social  Security  recipients 
than  the  consumer  price  index  or  similar  kinds  of  reductions.  I 
wonder  what  each  of  you  think  the  effects  of  that  kind  of  across 
the  board  slowing  of  Social  Security  payments  or  real  reductions 
would  be? 

Ms.  BuRBRiDGE.  Well,  for  the  minority  population,  it  would  be 
very  significantly  damaging  because,  as  I  noted  in  my  testimony, 
this  population  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  Social  Security  and  SSI  income  that  cannot  be  supple- 
mented with  a  good  pension  from  having  had  a  good  job  sometime 
in  their  youth.  So,  when  you  talk  about  slowing  the  cost  of  living 
increases  that  this  population  can  receive,  I  would  predict  that 
more  and  more  will  become  far  below  the  poverty  level.  Those  who 
are  already  below  the  poverty  level  will  fall  further  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Mr.  Frank.  Professor  Schulz? 

Mr.  Schulz.  I  agree.  I  remember  when  President  Reagan  made  it 
a  very  major  cornerstone  of  his  program  to  argue  that  if  we  cut  a 
lot  of  these  social  programs  across  the  board,  the  private  sector 
would  step  in  and  target  the  benefits  more  efficiently  to  those 
people  who  need  them.  This  has  not  happened,  as  we  very  well 
know.  What  I  see  in  the  aged  area  over  time  is  we  have  this  group 
which  I  call  the  pension  elite.  They  have  Social  Security,  but  they 
have  a  good  employer  sponsored  plan.  Then  we  have  everybody  else 
who  relies,  as  Lynn  just  pointed  out,  primarily  on  Social  Security. 
When  you  cut  Social  Security  across  the  board,  then  what  you're 
doing  is  hurting  in  a  major  way  those  other  people.  To  a  large 
extent,  that's  the  disadvantaged  population  and  some  part  of  the 
middle  class. 

It  is  really  the  wrong  approach,  unless  by  some  miracle  all  of 
these  private  sector  people,  a  thousand  points  of  light,  are  willing 
to  step  in  and  spend  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  required  to  help 
these  people.  It's  not  going  to  work  otherwise. 

Mr.  Frank.  Well,  according  to  the  principal  of  separation  of 
church  and  State,  we  don't  have  jurisdiction  over  miracles,  so  we 
can't — 

Ms.  Rayman.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  would  echo  my  two  col- 
leagues, and  I  just  think  that  sometimes  the  way  the  press  portrays 
it  is  to  create  a  war  between  young  and  old  or  between  different 
age  categories.  We  all  hope  that  we're  going  to  get  older.  We  have 
to  look  to  our  government  to  take  care  of  the  common  good  for  all 
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of  us.  We  really  need  leadership  on  this,  not  to  separate  us  out  into 
these  so-called  special  interest  groups — you  know,  the  young 
youngs,  the  middle  youngs,  the  older  youngs,  because  we're  all  in 
this  together.  I  think  that  we  take  the  arguments  that  I've  heard 
about  SSI  as  if  it's  an  even-handed  policy.  I  think  that  what  Jim 
and  Lynn  just  said  is  that  cutting  across  the  board  is  going  to  be  an 
uneven  impact  in  a  lot  of  different  parts  of  our  population,  and 
particularly  on  women.  So,  it's  a  great  concern  there. 

Mr.  Frank.  I'll  hold  my  next  question  until  later.  Mr.  Kennedy? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  I  had  a  question  that  I  had  asked  the  other 
day  to  get  some  better  research  on,  in  terms  of  how  many  people 
that  are  receiving  SSI — how  many  people  that  are  actually  receiv- 
ing SSI  that  are  eligible  for  the  program?  Do  any  of  you  have  a 
handle  on  that? 

Mr.  ScHULZ.  Yes.  We've  looked  into  that,  and  of  course,  being  an 
academic,  I  have  to  say  we  don't  know  for  sure  because  the  data 
are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  very  different  investigations  have 
come  up  with  different  numbers.  So,  you  get  a  wide  range.  Between 
40  and  70  percent  of  the  people  eligible  for  SSI  do  not  receive  SSI. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Can  you  give  us  guidelines?  Can  you  give  the  audi- 
ence some  sense  of  what  the  guidelines  would  be  for  those  eligible 
for  SSI?  Do  you  have  that? 

Mr.  ScHULZ.  No,  I  don't  have  the  current.  The  guidelines 
changed  their  index,  but  they're  fairly  low. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  SSI  is  one  of  those  programs  Barney  talks  articu- 
lately about.  As  you  have  mentioned  in  your  testimony,  we  have 
many  programs  in  Washington,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  as 
entitlement  programs.  Others  are  programs  that  are  much  more  el- 
igible to  be  cut  because  they're  referred  to  as  discretionary  pro- 
grams. Under  SSI,  it's  an  entitlement.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  benefits  to  more  Americans  if  we  could  find  those  individ- 
uals that  are  currently  being  denied  benefits  or  are  currently  not 
aware  that  those  benefits  exist.  In  fact,  I  think  it  just  might  be  the 
single  greatest  opportunity  to  increase  income,  at  least  to  some  lim- 
ited degree,  to  the  people  that  you've  all  identified,  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  whom  would  be  eligible  for  the  program.  If  the  numbers  are 
correct  that  as  low  as  40  to  70  percent  of  eligible  persons  are  being 
denied  or  not  making  the  application,  it  seems  to  me  that  there's  a 
big  pool  of  funds  that  is  eligible  right  there  to  increase.  I'm  not 
suggesting  for  a  second  that  SSI  is  a  program  that  is  going  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  folks  to  the  degree  to  which  they  should  be  met, 
but  it  just  seems  that  in  terms  of  getting  some  cash  out  there  im- 
mediately, it  would  be  a  major  step  forward.  Barney? 

Mr.  ScHULZ.  Could  I  just  say,  it's  even  worse  than  that,  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  a  very  large  group  of  people  who  are  not  eligible 
for  Social  Security  whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level.  'They 
are  not  eligible  because  they  have  assets  above  the  assets  means 
test.  What  we've  shown  in — 

Mr.  Frank.  You  mean  SSI? 

Mr.  ScHULZ.  SSI,  I'm  sorry.  Thank  you.  Well,  we've  shown  in  our 
studies  at  Brandeis  if  you  look  at  those  people  with  assets,  the 
assets  are  very,  very  small.  These  are  not  people  with  huge 
amounts  of  assets.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older 
people  who  want  the  dignity  that  goes  with  a  little  bit  of  saving 
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who  are  unwilling  to  give  up  those  savings,  and  therefore,  in  the 
official  studies  that  have  been  done,  aren't  even  counted  as  eligible 
because  by  the  rules,  they're  not.  Yet,  by  any  reasonable  definition, 
someone  who  has  income  lower  than  the  poverty  level  and  also  has, 
say,  assets  less  than — well,  a  small  amount,  really  should  be  de- 
serving of  that  benefit.  So,  it's  even  worse  than  the  official  esti- 
mates portray  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  all  three  of  you  on  solutions  to  some  of  these  issues 
that  you've  raised.  I  think  each  of  you  should  be  commended  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  research  that  you've  done  in  terms  of 
identifying  the  problem.  I  the  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  work 
together  to  find  some  solutions.  We're  under  a  very  tight  time 
frame  this  morning.  I  know  that  this  hearing  is  supposed  to  end  at 
around  noon  time,  and  I  think  if  we're  realistically  going  to  get 
through  the  other  panels,  we're  going  to  have  to  keep  our  questions 
brief,  but  perhaps  I  have  some  further  questions  that  I  might 
submit  in  writing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  panel,  and  your  testimony  was  very 
much  in  point.  The  next  panel  consists  of  Melvina  Frazier,  Mary 
Souza,  Mary  Flannelly,  and  Mrs.  H.  Please  come  forward.  Just  take 
any  empty  seats. 

Okay.  We'd  like  to  move  quickly.  Let's  begin  with  Ms.  Frazier.  Is 
Ms.  Frazier  here? 

Let's  start  with  Ms.  Souza. 

PANEL  TWO,  CONSISTING  OF  MARY  T.  SOUZA;  MELVINA 
FRAZIER;  MARY  J.  FLANNELLY;  AND  MRS.  H. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  T.  SOUZA 

Ms.  Souza.  Thank  you.  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  sharing  my  story  will 
shed  light  on  how  women  end  up  with  only  enough  money  for  the 
most  basic  needs.  I  have  three  daughters,  two  granddaughters,  and 
two  great-granddaughters,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  say  today  will 
make  it  possible  for  policies  to  change.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
unless  there  are  changes,  their  future,  financially  speaking,  will  be 
no  different  than  mine. 

My  name  is  Mary  Souza.  I  am  76  years  old.  I  was  in  the  eighth 
grade  when  the  Great  Depression  hit.  I  was  the  second  oldest  of 
eight  children.  Times  were  very  hard  for  my  family  during  the  de- 
pression, and  every  hand  was  needed  to  keep  the  family's  head 
above  water.  I  would  have  stayed  in  school  had  the  times  been  dif- 
ferent, but  I  left  school  because  I  was  offered  a  job  as  a  dressmaker 
that  paid  $9  a  week.  It  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  in  those  days, 
it  made  a  world  of  difference.  I  worked  there  for  several  years,  and 
in  1938  I  was  married  at  22.  My  husband  worked  as  an  electrician 
for  a  private  concern.  I  worked  2  years  after  getting  married,  at 
which  time  our  first  child  was  born  in  194L 

At  that  time,  I  chose  to  stay  home  to  take  care  of  the  children.  I 
did  some  alterations  at  home  on  clothes  while  we  had  the  children, 
but  I  was  not  covered  by  Social  Security  then.  Our  second  child  was 
born  in  1943  and  the  third  in  1951.  From  1941  until  1969,  I  worked 
taking  care  of  our  children,  our  home,  and  my  husband.  We  didn't 
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even  have  a  washer  until  the  '50's,  so  I  did  all  my  washing  in  the 
bathtub.  I  kept  house,  did  the  cooking,  baking,  mending,  and  made 
all  my  three  daughters'  clothes  and  my  own.  I  also  continued  to  do 
alterations  on  clothes  for  people  outside  the  family  for  the  extra 
money.  I  worked  as  a  volunteer  working  for  the  Heart  Fund, 
United  Way,  the  church,  et  cetera.  When  the  girls  were  about  6,  I 
started  teaching  catechism  at  the  church,  and  later  started  with  a 
Girl  Scout  troop  from  1947  until  1973.  I  volunteered  also  as  a  Girl 
Scout  camp  counselor.  Having  left  school  in  the  eighth  grade,  I 
worked  in  getting  my  GED,  and  got  my  diploma  in  1961.  As  I  said, 
I  worked  very  hard,  and  never  realized  how  little  this  work  and 
dedication  to  my  family  would  mean  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  1969  at  age  53,  I  went  back  to  work  outside  the  home.  The 
youngest  child  was  starting  college  that  year,  and  the  extra  money 
would  come  in  handy.  I  worked  as  a  liaison  worker  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  parents  in  the  community.  I  stayed  there 
until  1972  when  my  husband  decided  to  retire  at  the  age  of  65. 
When  he  retired,  we  moved  from  the  west  coast  back  to  the  east 
coast. 

When  my  husband  retired,  we  had  to  decide  whether  to  take  the 
full  pension  so  we  would  get  more  while  we  were  both  still  alive  or 
choose  a  smaller  amount,  the  survivor's  benefit,  which  would  give 
me  a  pension  if  he  died.  Based  on  the  figures  given  to  us  then,  we 
felt  we  needed  to  take  the  full  pension  to  cover  our  expenses.  With 
the  girls  still  in  college,  the  choice  was  clear.  We  could  not  afford  a 
cut. 

A  year  after  he  retired,  he  was  sick  and  died  suddenly,  leaving 
me  a  widow  at  56.  Though  there  was  now  just  me,  many  of  the  ex- 
penses stayed  the  same.  I  still  had  to  pay  for  rent,  utilities,  food, 
and  everything  else.  By  1985,  my  savings  were  depleted  enough  so 
that  I  was  now  eligible  for  elderly  housing.  Because  I  was  now 
alone,  I  wanted  to  continue  to  work.  At  age  57,  I  found  this  was  no 
easy  task.  This  was  about  the  time  when  there  was  discrimination 
against  age.  I  went  to  several  places  every  week,  and  no  one  would 
hire  me  because  of  age.  I  finally  got  a  job  through  the  CETA  pro- 
gram as  coordinator  for  a  local  council  on  aging,  but  the  job  lasted 
only  a  year.  The  only  jobs  I  could  find  were  volunteer  jobs,  and  I 
thought  if  I  couldn't  work  for  money,  then  I  wanted  to  still  work  as 
a  volunteer  to  help  others,  and  mostly  to  keep  occupied.  At  this 
point,  I  had  no  income  and  was  living  on  my  savings.  So,  at  the  age 
of  62,  I  became  covered  by  Social  Security  based  on  my  husband's 
work  record.  I  would  have  preferred  to  work  until  65  or  beyond  so 
that  I  could  have  gotten  my  own  full  benefits. 

Today,  at  age  76,  I  have  a  monthly  income  of  a  little  over  $500.  I 
still  do  a  lot  of  volunteer  work.  I  volunteer  for  a  nursing  home  and 
at  the  Health  and  Social  Services  Consortium  in  Foxboro,  the 
church  SHARE  program,  and  I  am  an  elected  commissioner  on  a 
local  housing  authority,  plus  a  few  others.  Each  month,  I  must  pay 
for  rent,  food,  the  AARP  health  care  supplement  premium,  and 
medication  for  my  health  problem.  Out  of  the  $500  a  month  after  I 
pay  for  all  of  these  things,  there  is  not  much  left  for  anything.  I 
definitely  will  let  you  know  there  are  no  frills. 
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I  have  learned  to  do  with  what  I  have.  That  doesn't  mean  that 
more  wouldn't  help.  There  is  no  recognition  for  all  the  hard  work 
women  do,  and  it  really  hits  home  when  you  retire  and  see  how 
low  your  compensation  is  financially,  of  course.  Your  children's  ap- 
preciation shown  by  their  love  can  never  be  taken  away. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point.  My  husband  and  I  made  the 
decision  to  take  the  higher  pension  benefit,  knowing  that  if  he 
died,  I  would  have  nothing.  At  that  time,  little  did  I  realize  that  it 
would  be  a  year  later  that  I  would  be  put  in  this  position.  As  I  said 
earlier,  with  the  combination  of  monthly  bills  and  having  one  child 
still  in  college,  the  choice  was  clear.  No  cut.  With  couples  marrying 
later  in  life  these  days,  I  can't  help  but  think  that  many  will  have 
to  forego  the  survivor's  benefit  for  the  same  practical  financial  rea- 
sons that  I  did. 

The  decision  women  will  be  forced  to  make  in  the  future  will 
probably  be  even  harder  than  the  one  I  made.  Things  are  much 
more  expensive  now,  especially  if  they  are  still  educating  their  chil- 
dren. The  lack  of  pension  benefits  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  women 
are  poor  in  their  old  age.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Souza.  As  you  note,  we've  been 
joined  by  Representative  Mark  Draisen.  We  will  now  hear  from 
Melvina  Frazier. 

STATEMENT  OF  MELVINA  FRAZIER. 

Mrs.  Frazier.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy today. 

My  name  is  Melvina  Frazier.  I  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1904.  I 
am  87  years  old.  After  the  eighth  grade,  I  went  to  work  babysitting 
and  doing  other  odd  jobs.  I  continued  to  live  with  my  parents  in 
Virginia  until  I  moved  to  Boston  in  1927,  when  I  was  22  years  old.  I 
had  other  family  and  relatives  in  Boston.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
change.  Through  an  agency,  I  got  a  job  as  a  live-in  domestic  for  a 
family  in  Somerville.  I  received  $10  a  week,  plus  room  and  board. 
From  1927  until  1940,  I  worked  as  a  domestic  doing  both  live-in 
and  day  work. 

When  the  war  came,  I  got  a  job  at  Ratheon  in  Newton  making 
$28  a  week,  which  was  almost  triple  the  wage  I  got  as  a  domestic.  I 
worked  there  until  I  heard  that  the  money  was  much  better  in  the 
shipyard,  so  I  got  a  job  in  the  Hingham  Shipyard  as  a  welder.  I 
worked  there  until  1944,  but  as  soon  as  the  war  ended,  they  let  the 
women  go.  Opportunities  for  women  were  few,  so  I  went  back  to  do 
domestic  work  in  private  families. 

When  I  stopped  working  in  1975,  I  was  making  $15  a  day.  I  start- 
ed my  Social  Security  at  the  age  of  62.  It  was  not  very  much  be- 
cause domestic  work  was  not  covered  by  Social  Security  until  the 
1950's.  Today  I  am  87  years  old.  I  am  an  active  member  and  volun- 
teer with  Mass  Senior  Action  Council,  the  Caucus  and  Center  on 
Black  Aged  and  in  my  senior  building. 

After  a  lifetime  of  very  hard  labor,  I  receive  only  a  little  over 
$500  a  month.  That's  Social  Security  and  SSI  combined,  which 
amounts  to  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $6,300.  I  have  only 
myself  to  rely  on  because  I  never  married  and  had  no  family  to 
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raise.  I  live  in  senior  housing.  After  paying  my  rent,  food,  and  tele- 
phone, I  don't  have  very  much  left. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Frazier.  Next,  Mary  Flannelly. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  J.  FLANNELLY. 

Ms.  Flannelly.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here 
today.  My  name  is  Mary  Flannelly.  I'm  in  my  early  seventies  and 
live  in  Brookline.  I  completed  high  school  in  1941.  At  that  time, 
there  were  few  jobs  for  African  American  women  outside  of  domes- 
tic work.  My  first  job  was  working  in  millinery  putting  tags  on 
hats  and  filling  orders.  I  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  study  law,  but 
that  possibility  was  remote.  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  I  was  per- 
sistent. I  lived  in  Saugus  and  got  a  part  time  job  running  one  of  the 
elevators  at  Parker  House  in  Boston  and  enrolled  in  night  school  at 
Northeastern  University.  For  IVz  years,  I  commuted  to  Saugus  to 
Boston  where  I  worked,  and  then  went  on  to  night  school.  At  that 
time,  this  required  taking  the  bus  from  Saugus  to  Maiden  and  then 
switching  to  the  elevated  train  to  Boston.  I  left  my  house  each  day 
at  7:30  a.m.,  and  arrived  home  approximately  10  p.m.  at  night.  Be- 
cause it  was  too  difficult  to  work  and  keep  up  with  school,  I  gave 
up  my  studies. 

From  1941  to  1943,  I  had  a  series  of  3  month  jobs  through  the 
State.  None  were  full  time,  so  there  were  no  benefits  or  Social  Se- 
curity. I  was  covered  by  a  State  pension,  but  was  not  employed 
long  enough  to  get  vested,  so  I  took  the  pension  with  me  when  I 
finished.  In  1943  during  the  war,  I  got  the  first  and  only  job  that 
provided  a  good  wage  and  a  pension.  I  was  hired  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  an  inspector  of  government  materials.  I  worked  in- 
specting naval  gears.  At  that  time,  many  of  the  employees  were 
women,  but  when  the  war  ended,  most  of  us  lost  our  jobs  and  had 
to  go  back  to  traditional  female  work  that  paid  much  less.  I  was 
terminated  and  found  a  job  as  a  clerk  in  the  private  sector,  making 
much  less  money. 

In  1950,  at  the  age  of  30,  I  was  married.  In  1951,  our  son  was 
born,  and  I  continued  to  work  on  and  off  doing  factory  work,  and  a 
neighbor  cared  for  my  son.  My  husband  was  an  owner  of  race 
horses.  Although  he  was  in  this  business,  he  was  struggling  to 
make  a  decent  living.  At  that  time,  there  were  not  many  black 
men  in  this  business.  His  work  was  not  covered  by  Social  Security 
or  a  pension,  and  we  could  not  afford  life  insurance. 

In  1956,  I  took  a  job  as  a  matron  in  the  Saugus  public  school 
system.  It  was  part  time,  so  I  had  no  benefits.  No  Social  Security 
was  taken  out,  but  I  did  pay  into  a  pension.  I  worked  there  for  5 
years.  In  1958,  my  husband  died  suddenly  of  a  hearty  attack.  I  was 
in  my  late  thirties,  and  at  the  time  of  my  husband's  death,  once 
again  I  was  on  my  own,  responsible  for  myself  and  an  8  year  old 
son.  Two  years  later,  I  was  diagnosed  with  diabetes.  I  continued  to 
work  part  time  for  the  Saugus  school  system,  then  needing  a  more 
stable  income,  I  returned  to  factory  work. 

I  remarried  in  1961  and  worked  at  various  full  time  jobs  in  the 
private  sector.  In  1969,  I  found  a  job  as  a  contract  administrator 
with  the  Federal  Government  at  the  Army  base  in  South  Boston. 
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Although  I  paid  into  a  pension  fund,  I  was  not  covered  by  Social 
Security.  In  1974,  due  to  health  problems,  I  had  to  take  an  early 
retirement  and  go  on  disability.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  marriage  of 
17  years  dissolved.  When  I  turned  65,  I  went  on  the  regular  retire- 
ment pension. 

Today,  in  my  early  70's  after  working  most  of  my  life,  I  have  a 
monthly  income  of  $654,  derived  from  the  combination  of  my  re- 
tirement pension  and  Social  Security.  The  amount  of  Social  Securi- 
ty is  figured  from  my  work  only.  I  consider  myself  fortunate  be- 
cause I  live  in  subsidized  housing  and  also  have  a  part  time  job  as 
a  senior  aide,  which  gives  me  an  additional  $354  a  month.  Howev- 
er, I  constantly  feel  vulnerable.  If  my  health  gets  worse,  I  will  have 
to  give  up  the  senior  aide  job.  When  that  day  comes,  my  remaining 
income  of  $654  will  be  difficult  to  live  on.  Due  to  all  of  the  medica- 
tion I'm  on,  both  prescribed  and  over  the  counter,  combined  with 
doctor  bills  at  the  Joslin  clinic,  it  takes  most  of  the  money  I  make 
at  my  job  as  a  senior  aide. 

I  have  worked  all  my  life.  As  a  woman  and  as  an  African  Ameri- 
can woman,  the  full  range  of  options  were  not  open  to  me.  I  con- 
stantly live  in  fear  of  not  having  enough  to  cover  my  medical  ex- 
penses and  food  and  clothing  costs,  and  these  expenses  are  going 
up  all  of  the  time.  I  never  realized  the  consequences  of  working  in 
low  paying  jobs  that  did  not  offer  both  Social  Security  and  a  pen- 
sion. 

Women  discuss  these  issues  now,  but  with  jobs  so  scarce,  you  feel 
thankful  to  have  one.  Even  younger  women  can't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  whether  they  have  both  a  pension  or  Social  Security,  wheth- 
er it's  part  time  or  full  time,  as  long  as  there  is  a  paycheck  coming 
in.  If  you  are  a  young  widow  or  single  parent,  you  do  what  you 
have  to  do  to  keep  your  family  fed  and  clothed.  You  don't  have  the 
luxury  about  worrying  about  the  future. 

I  came  here  today  hoping  to  make  a  difference.  It  may  be  too  late 
for  me,  but  perhaps  what  I  say  here  today  will  help  my  two  grand- 
daughters and  other  young  women.  I  urge  you  to  help  make  that 
difference.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Flannelly.  Our  final  witness  from 
this  panel  is  Mrs.  H. 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  H. 

Mrs.  H.  Good  morning,  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify before  you  today.  I  am  Mrs.  H.,  incognito. 

Early  in  life,  I  decided  I  wanted  to  become  a  nurse.  In  1937,  I 
graduated  from  a  3  year  registered  nursing  program.  Following 
graduation,  I  became  a  full  time  registered  nurse,  working  at  a 
Boston  area  hospital.  I  was  delighted.  Back  then,  I  made  $37.50  a 
week,  and  the  day  lasted  from  7  in  the  morning  until  7  at  night, 
with  3  hours  off  in  between.  When  you  work  nights,  you  work  7 
p.m.  until  7  a.m.,  with  1  hour  off.  The  schedule  was  for  7  days  a 
week.  This  work  was  not  covered  by  Social  Security  or  a  pension. 

In  1940,  I  was  married,  and  my  husband  was  a  fire  fighter.  He 
eventually  worked  his  way  up  to  lieutenant.  I  had  hoped  to  contin- 
ue working,  but  my  husband  was  very  unhappy  with  this  arrange- 
ment. He  felt  that  if  I  worked,  it  was  an  indication  that  he  could 
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not  support  his  family,  and  that  hurt  his  feelings.  So,  I  agreed  not 
to  work,  which  was  a  lot  to  give  up  after  3  years  of  hard  study  and 
training. 

In  1941,  our  first  son  was  born,  followed  by  a  second  son  in  1946. 
Although  I  missed  my  nursing  work,  I  found  that  taking  care  of 
the  home  and  family  was  more  than  a  full  time  job.  We  didn't  have 
a  washing  machine,  so  we  took  everything  to  the  laundromat.  Both 
of  my  sons  were  in  parochial  school,  so  they  had  to  have  starched 
white  shirts,  and  my  husband,  being  a  lieutenant  with  the  fire  de- 
partment, also  had  to  have  nice,  white,  starched  shirts.  There  was 
cooking,  cleaning,  baking,  helping  the  boys  with  homework,  sewing 
and  patching.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  also  taking  care  of  my 
mother,  who  had  a  broken  hip,  and  a  sister  who  had  a  major  oper- 
ation. Women  do  long  and  hard  work  and  never  get  a  dime  for  it.  I 
had  a  big  house  and  kitchen,  and  I  kept  it  immaculate. 

In  1973,  my  husband  complained  of  not  feeling  well.  After  tests, 
they  found  he  had  a  hole  in  his  heart.  When  he  didn't  feel  good,  he 
would  refuse  to  go  to  the  hospital,  as  he  associated  the  hospital 
with  death.  He  had  known  so  many  people  that  had  taken  ill  and 
had  gone  to  the  hospital  and  soon  died  thereafter.  There  was  ten- 
sion between  us,  and  we  were  separated  during  a  part  of  this 
period. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  started  to  think  about  what  I  was 
going  to  live  on  if  he  died.  He  had  always  done  all  of  the  banking, 
and  I  never  asked  to  see  a  paycheck,  so  I  didn't  even  know  how 
much  he  made.  He  gave  me  only  enough  money  to  pay  the  bills.  I 
knew  he  had  a  little  newspaper  business  on  the  side,  and  had  paid 
into  Social  Security,  but  I  didn't  know  if  he  had  accumulated 
enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  eligible.  I  didn't  know  how  much 
his  pension  would  be,  either.  I  decided  to  get  a  part  time  job  so  I 
would  have  an  income  of  my  own.  By  this  time,  I  was  59  years  old, 
and  my  nursing  license  had  long  expired.  So,  I  found  a  job  with  a 
human  service  agency  working  20  hours  a  week. 

The  next  month,  my  husband  died  suddenly.  It  was  at  this  time  I 
found  out  just  what  my  retirement  income  would  be.  From  the 
newspaper  business,  my  husband  put  in  exactly  40  quarters,  so  he 
was  eligible  for  Social  Security. 

Today,  I  live  in  elderly  housing  with  Social  Security,  a  small  pen- 
sion, and  a  part  time  job  through  the  Federal  Senior  Aid  program, 
which  all  adds  up  to  a  total  monthly  income  of  $507.  I  have  very 
little  savings,  less  than  $3,000. 

I  feel  I  have  worked  hard,  in  fact  very  hard,  all  my  life.  I  raised 
two  wonderful  children,  took  care  of  all  of  the  demands  of  the 
house  and  home,  and  have  very  little  to  show  for  it  financially.  I 
am  now  77  years  old,  and  I  still  work  20  hours  a  week  at  the  same 
human  service  agency.  I  get  up  at  4  a.m.  5  days  a  week  to  take  two 
trains  and  a  bus  from  Quincy  to  Somerville,  which  is  an  hour's 
commute.  I  love  the  work,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  of  help,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  I  need  to  work  also.  If  my  husband  hadn't  had  the 
newspaper  business,  I  would  not  have  $178  a  month  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. Without  my  senior  aide  job,  I  would  only  have  a  small  pension 
to  live  on,  which  is  $36  a  month.  I  have  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and 
if  my  health  fails,  I  will  have  to  stop  working.  That  would  be  devas- 
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tating,  believe  me,  with  only  the  pension  and  Social  Security,  or 
$214  a  month  to  live  on. 

I  have  learned  to  adapt  all  my  life,  but  when  I  stop  and  think 
about  all  I  have  contributed  like  so  many  other  women,  I  look  at 
the  financial  reward.  I  can't  help  but  see  that  the  system  is  not 
fair,  and  that  women  do  not  get  a  fair  shake. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Mr.  Frank.  I  have  no  questions  because  each  of  you  has  so  fully 
responded  to  so  much  that's  inaccurately  said,  that  it  really  needs 
no  amplification.  I  do  want  to  express  my  very  deep  gratitude  to 
you.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  of  you,  I  understand,  to  come  and  talk 
about  very  personal  matters  and,  as  you  have  all  noted,  none  of 
this  is  going  to  benefit  any  of  you.  It  is,  we  hope,  going  to  help  in 
the  effort  to  benefit  younger  people,  people  who  will  come  after 
you,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  generous  that  people 
can  do  than  to  publicly  share  some  of  their  most  personal  feelings, 
disappointments,  problems,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  others  don't  have  to  face  similar  problems.  So,  I  really,  as  I 
said,  have  no  further  questions.  I  just  want  to  express  to  all  four  of 
you  my  very  profound  appreciation  for  your  humanity  and  your 
willingness  to  make  yourself  frontline  soldiers  in  this  fight.  Mr. 
Kennedy? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  I  basically  want  to  echo  what  Barney  had  to 
say.  Your  stories  were  just  so  moving.  I  can't  believe  that  if  we 
didn't  have  the  whole  Congress  here  listening  to  what  you  had  to 
say,  and  your  life  stories  I  found  fascinating.  I  have  to  say,  Ms. 
Frazier,  after  you  went  to  work  as  a  welder  at  the  Quincy  ship- 
yards and  went  back  to  take  care  of  a  family  in  Somerville,  that 
must  have  been  one  well  behaved  bunch  of  kids  in  that  family. 

In  any  event,  I  just  found  your  stories  to  be  fascinating,  and  I 
just  want  to  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  sharing  them  with  us 
and  for  sharing  them  with  your  fellow  Americans.  You  just  give 
me  a  renewed  sense  of  trying  to  tackle  this  problem  which  Barney 
and  I  will  commit  ourselves  to  doing.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Frank.  Joe  has  given  me  a  very  important  idea.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  printed  up,  but  I  think  I  will  go  back  and  request  that 
these  four  statements  be  printed  up  as  a  separate  document  to  be 
made  available,  because  I  think  just  the  eloquence  and  force  of  four 
women,  and  the  point  is,  you  all  did  everj^thing  you  were  supposed 
to  do.  You  did  everything  you  were  told  to  do  by  society,  and  the 
payoff  has  been  atrocious,  and  I  mean  payoff  in  the  sense  of  what 
the  response  has  been.  I  think  the  force  of  that  lesson  ought  to  be 
made  as  available  as  possible,  and  we  will  have  a  pamphlet  of  just 
these  four  statements  made  available. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  now  take  our  last  panel,  Ms. 
O'Grady-LeShane,  Ms.  Sjogren,  and  Ms.  Villers.  Could  we  have  our 
witnesses  up  here,  please?  We're  missing  one.  We'll  begin  with 
Regina  0-Grady-LeShane,  who  is  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Boston  College. 
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PANEL  THREE,  CONSISTING  OF  REGINA  O'GRADY-LeSHANE, 
Ph.D.,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  BOSTON  COLLEGE,  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  CHESTNUT  HILL,  MA;  JANE  SJO- 
GREN, Ph.D.,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS,  SIMMONS 
COLLEGE;  KATHERINE  S.  VILLERS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
MASSACHUSETTS  OFFICE,  FAMILIES  USA  FOUNDATION 

STATEMENT  OF  REGINA  O'GRADY-LeSHANE 

Ms.  O'Grady.  Congressman  Frank,  Congressman  Kennedy,  my 
name  is  Regina  O'Grady-LeShane.  I  am  an  assistant  professor  at 
Boston  College  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  you  this  morning  about  emerging  issues  in 
the  treatment  of  women  under  Social  Security. 

Social  Security  is  an  older  woman's  greatest  protection  against 
poverty.  The  majority  of  older  women  and  older  men  would  be  poor 
without  Social  Security,  but  does  it  work  equally  well  for  everyone? 
This  is  not  a  new  question,  but  the  answers,  I  think,  have  changed. 

I  will  summarize  three  major  points  of  my  prepared  statement 
that  may  be  entered  into  the  record.  First,  today  most  American 
women  enter  retirement  having  combined  family  responsibilities 
and  a  job  outside  the  home.  The  fairness  issue  that  affects  the  ma- 
jority of  women  is  how  to  account  for  the  years  at  home  during 
which  they  cared  for  children,  for  parents,  or  a  spouse  who  was  ill, 
as  was  so  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  witnesses  in  the  previous 
panel. 

Secondly,  the  adequacy  of  a  woman's  retirement  benefit  depends 
upon  her  marital  status  and  the  color  of  her  skin.  Women  who 
enter  retirement  unmarried  fare  less  well  under  Social  Security, 
and  women  of  color  are  the  poorest  of  all  older  women. 

Lastly,  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing  inequality 
in  men  and  women's  retirement  benefits,  and  this  I  would  suggest 
is  the  issue  of  the  1990's  and  beyond.  Reflecting  concern  for  the 
adequacy  of  benefits,  since  1939  Social  Security  has  provided  a  ben- 
efit to  the  spouse  of  the  retired  worker.  This  benefit  is  based  on 
certain  assumptions  about  the  behavior  of  families  and  individuals, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  one  breadwinner  in  a  family,  mar- 
riages would  last  a  lifetime,  and  that  women  would  be  primarily 
homemakers.  Again,  as  the  witnesses  in  the  previous  panel  have 
eloquently  stated,  these  assumptions  are  now  outdated. 

Families  today  are  supported  by  two  wage  earners.  The  majority 
of  American  women  work  at  a  job  outside  of  the  home.  They  may, 
in  fact,  and  in  all  probability,  stay  at  home  at  some  time  during 
their  working  lives,  but  the  role  of  the  lifelong  homemaker  is  not  a 
choice  most  women  and  their  families  can  afford.  But  this  isn't  the 
issue  that  captures  the  headlines  or  the  attention  of  policymakers. 
Instead,  we  often  talk  about  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
one  versus  two  wage  earners  couples.  Wives  of  two  earner  couples 
are  dually  entitled.  They  receive  a  benefit  based  on  their  own  earn- 
ing, and  they're  also  eligible  for  a  spousal  benefit. 

Wives  of  one  earner  couples  also  receive  a  spousal  benefit.  The 
issue  is  then  framed  as  the  unfair  treatment  of  a  woman  who 
works  outside  the  home,  characterizing  her  as  "losing"  since  she 
contributed  taxes  without  any  net  gain  in  her  retirement  income. 
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Wives  who  receive  a  spousal  benefit  only  are  seen  as  gaining  a 
windfall. 

While  not  denying  the  importance  of  this  issue,  to  characterize  it 
as  the  women's  issue  of  Social  Security  in  a  framework  of  one 
versus  two  earner  couples  is  in  my  view  to  focus  on  old  problems. 
Most  women,  as  I  said  before,  are  approaching  retirement,  having 
spent  their  time  working  at  a  job  and  caring  for  children  and  par- 
ents and  spouses  who  are  ill.  How  to  fairly  treat  this  majority  of 
American  women  is  the  issue  we  must  address,  as  well  as  insuring 
that  all  women  are  adequately  protected  against  poverty  and  old 
age.  Half  of  all  women  beneficiaries  would  be  poor  if  they  did  not 
receive  a  Social  Security  benefit,  but  their  chances  of  becoming 
poor  increase  with  age. 

The  protection  against  poverty,  therefore,  provided  by  Social  Se- 
curity is  not  equal  for  all  women.  Divorced,  separated,  and  never 
married  women  have  the  highest  poverty  rates  among  all  older 
women.  In  comparison  with  a  married  or  widowed  woman,  a  di- 
vorced woman  receives  the  lowest  average  benefit,  and  African 
American  divorced  women  receive  the  lowest  benefits  of  all. 

Since  Social  Security  is  a  mirror  of  what  occurs  earlier  in  a  per- 
son's life,  as  Congressman  Frank  has  noted  in  his  opening  remarks, 
benefit  levels  reflect  lifelong  disparities  in  the  income.  Benefits  are 
a  function  of  lifetime  covered  earnings  and  the  number  of  years 
worked.  We  know  that  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  spend 
time  at  home.  Each  year  out  of  the  labor  force  reduces  a  woman's 
retirement  benefits.  Because  of  the  increasing  averaging  period 
used  by  Social  Security,  the  affect  of  the  years  of  no  earning  is  not 
apparent  for  the  most  recent  retirees. 

One  solution,  among  others,  which  has  been  proposed  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dropout  years.  A  year  ago.  Congressman 
Hughes  introduced  House  Bill  865,  which  would  allow  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years  to  be  dropped  from  the  calculation  of  benefits  if  a 
person  were  caring  for  a  child  or  a  dependent  relative.  While  this 
solution  addresses  one  part  of  the  problem,  there  is,  I  think,  an- 
other reason  for  the  lower  benefits  most  recent  women  retirees  are 
receiving,  and  this  reason  may  be  the  expansion  of  the  maximum 
taxable  wage  base. 

If  we  look  at  new  awards  under  Social  Security,  we  see  that 
there  is  a  widening  inequality  between  the  benefits  of  men  and 
women.  In  1960,  a  woman's  basic  Social  Security  benefit  was  79 
percent  of  the  average  benefit  received  by  men.  This  ratio  shows  a 
decline,  beginning  in  the  1980's.  Why?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is,  in  my  view,  the  women's  issue  of  the  1990's  and  beyond.  The 
answer  is  complex  and  deserves  more  careful  analysis  than  can  be 
given  here  today,  but  it  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  topic  for  the 
women  and  retirement  Congressional  study  group  proposed  by  this 
committee. 

In  conclusion,  while  women  will  continue  to  spend  time  at  home 
caring  for  children  and  spouses  and  parents,  as  long  as  there  is  no 
mechanism  to  fill  in  the  gaps  or  eliminate  them  from  a  woman's 
wage  history,  the  risk  of  poverty  remains  high  for  those  women 
who  entered  retirement,  particularly  those  women  who  enter  re- 
tirement unmarried.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  has  had  solutions  put  forth,  but  no  action  has  occurred  to  date. 
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Conceptually,  I  think  we  must  shift  our  thinking  about  the 
women's  issue.  I  have  suggested  that  thinking  about  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  one  versus  two  earner  couples  is  to  think  about  the  past. 
An  emerging  issue  and  one  that  deserves  serious  attention  is  the 
widening  inequality  between  the  benefits  of  men  and  women.  On 
this  issue,  I  have  no  legislative  recommendation,  but  I  do  urge  fur- 
ther analysis. 

Until  we  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
parity, the  potential  exists  for  greater  poverty  among  older  women 
in  the  future.  That  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  panel,  I'll  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  O'Grady-LeShane  follows:] 
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Introduction 

Social  Security  is  an  older  woman's  greatest  protection  against  poverty.  The  majority 
of  older  women— and  older  men-would  be  poor  without  Social  Security.  But  does  it  work 
equally  well  for  everyone?  This  is  not  a  new  question,  but  the  answers  have  changed. 

Summary  of  Findings 

Before  elaborating  on  my  findings,  1  would  like  to  summarize  the  three  major  points  of 
my  statement: 

•  Today  most  American  women  enter  retirement  having  having  combined  family 
responsibilities  and  a  job  outside  the  home.  The  fairness  issue  that  affects  the  majority  of 
women  is  how  to  account  for  the  years  at  home  during  which  they  cared  for  children  or 
parents  or  a  spouse  who  was  ill. 

•  Secondly,  the  adequacy  of  a  woman's  retirement  benefit  depends  upon  her  marital 
status  and  the  color  of  her  skin.  Women  who  enter  retirement  unmarried  fare  less  well 
under  Social  Security,  and  women  of  color  are  the  poorest  of  older  women. 

•  Lastly,  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  is  a  growing  inequality  in  men  and  women's 
retirement  benefits,  and  this,  I  would  suggest,  is  the  issue  of  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

Rethinking  the  Issues 

Reflecting  concern  for  the  adequacy  of  benefits,  since  1939  Social  Security  has 
provided  a  benefit  to  the  spouse  of  a  retired  worker.  This  benefit  is  based  on  certain 
assumptions  about  the  behavior  of  families  and  individuals,  namely,  that  there  would  be 
one  breadwinner  in  a  family,  marriages  would  last  until  the  death  of  a  spouse,  and  that 
women  would  primarily  be  homemakers.  These  assumptions  are  outdated. 

Families  today  are  supported  by  two  wage  earners.  The  majority  of  American  women 
work  at  a  job  outside  of  the  home.  They  may,  in  fact,  and  in  all  probability,  stay  at  home  at 
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some  time  during  their  working  lives,  but  the  role  of  the  lifelong  homemaker  is  not  a  choice 
most  women  and  their  families  can  afford.  But  this  is  not  the  issue  that  captures  the 
headlines  or  the  attention  of  the  media 

Instead  we  often  talk  about  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  one  vs  two  wage-earner 
couples.  Wives  of  two-earner  couples  are  dually  entitled.  They  receive  a  benefit  based  on 
their  own  earnings,  and  they  are  also  eligible  for  a  spousal  benefit.  In  1960  roughly  5 
percent  of  women  beneficiaries  were  dually  entitled,  and  today  23  pjercent  are  dually 
entitled  (see  Table  1).  Wives  of  one-earner  couples  also  receive  a  spousal  benefit.  While 
one  wage-earner  couples  were  more  typical  in  the  past,  today  only  15  percent  of  women 
beneficiaries  represent  the  one-earner  couple  (see  Table  1).  The  issue  is  framed  as  the 
unfair  treatment  of  a  women  who  worked  outside  the  home  characterizing  them  as  "losing" 
since  they  contributed  taxes  without  any  net  gain  in  their  retirement  income,  and  the  wives 
who  receive  spousal  benefits  only  (i.e.,  no  retired-worker  benefit)  are  seen  as  gaining  a 
windfall. 

The  one-earner  couple  was  typical  of  family  life  in  the  1930s.  In  1990  the  majority  of 
women  in  their  40s  and  younger  are  already  fully  insured.  They  will  qualify  for  a  Social 
Security  benefit  based  on  their  own  earnings,  and  many  will  receive  a  second  spousal 
benefit.  While  not  denying  the  importance  of  the  fair  treatment  of  one  vs  two-earner  couple 
issue,  it  is,  1  would  suggest,  not  the  issue  of  today  and  certainly  not  the  issue  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  a  way  of  looking  at  the  worid  through  old  glasses,  which  obscures  our  vision  of  what 
I  will  describe  this  morning  as  a  problem  in  the  near  future  of  some  serious  dimensions, 
namely,  the  adequacy  of  women's  benefits. 

Benefit  Levels  by  Marital  Status,  Age,  and  Race 

Social  Security  is  the  greatest  protection  against  poverty  for  older  women.  Half  of  all 
women  beneficiaries  would  be  poor  if  they  did  not  receive  a  Social  Security  benefit  (Grad, 
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1990,  p.  106).  But  the  protection  against  poverty  is  not  equal  for  all  women.  Since  a 
woman  receives  a  retirement  benefit  based  upon  her  marital  status,  if  she  is  married  it  is 
less  likely  that  she  will  be  poor  in  old  age.  Divorced,  separated,  and  never  married  women 
have  the  highest  poverty  rates  among  all  older  women.  Moreover,  the  chances  of  poverty 
increase  as  a  women  grows  older  (see  Table  2).  In  1989  more  than  one  out  of  four 
divorced,  separated,  and  never  married  women  who  were  between  the  ages  of  75  and  84 
years  were  pxxir.  If  we  look  at  the  benefit  amounts  received  by  women  we  have  some 
indication  as  to  why  Social  Security  does  not  provide  total  protection  against  poverty. 
The  lowest  average  benefits  are  received  by  divorced  women,  and  Black  women 
received  the  lowest  benefits  of  all  women  (see  Table  3).  Since  Social  Security  is  a  mirror 
of  what  occurs  earlier  in  a  person's  work  hfe,  benefit  levels  reflect  lifelong  disparities  in 
income.  The  weighted  benefit  formula,  in  part,  corrects  some  of  these  disparities,  but  the 
expanding  averaging  period  and  the  increases  in  the  taxable  maximum  wage  base  are  likely 
to  exacerbate  the  problems  of  poverty  among  older  women. 

Benefit  Levels  by  Gender 

Social  Security  benefits  are  a  function  of  lifetime  covered  earnings  and  the  number  of 
years  worked.  We  know  that  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  spend  time  at  home 
caring  for  children,  sick  spouses  or  parents.  Each  year  out  of  the  labor  force  reduces  a 
woman's  retirement  benefit.  Because  of  the  increasing  averaging  pehod  used  by  Social 
Security  the  effect  of  the  years  of  no  earnings  is  more  apparent  for  the  most  recent  retirees. 
Part  of  the  increase  in  dual  entitlement,  discussed  above,  may  be  a  result  of  the  averaging 
period  (Lingg,  1990).  One  solution  which  has  been  proposed  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  dropout  years.  A  year  ago  Congressman  Hughes  introduced  H.R.  865  which  would 
allow  for  an  additional  five  years  to  be  dropped  from  the  calculation  of  benefits  if  a  person 
were  caring  for  a  child  or  a  dependent  relative.  While  this  solution  addresses  one  part  of 
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4 
the  problem,  there  is  another  reason  for  the  lower  benefits  of  the  most  recent  women 
retirees.  This  reason  may  be  the  expansion  of  the  maximum  taxable  wage  base  (Reno  & 
Rader,  1982;  Lingg,  1990). 

If  we  look  at  new  awards  under  Social  Security  we  see  that  there  is  a  widening 
inequality  between  the  benefits  of  men  and  women  (see  Table  4).  In  1940  a  woman's  basic 
Social  Security  benefit  was  79  percent  of  the  average  benefit  received  by  men.  This  ratio 
shows  a  dramatic  decline  beginning  in  the  1980s.  Why?  The  answer  to  that  question  is,  in 
my  view,  the  "women's  issue"  of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  The  answer  is  complex  and 
deserves  more  careful  analysis  than  can  be  given  here  today. 

Conclusion 

Women  will  continue  to  spend  time  at  home  caring  for  children  and  spouses  and 
parents.  As  long  as  there  is  no  mechanism  to  fill  in  the  gaps  or  eliminate  them  from  a 
woman's  wage  history,  the  risk  of  poverty  remains  high  for  those  women  who  enter 
retirement  unmarried.  It  is  a  problem  that  has  been  carefully  studied  and  has  had  solutions 
put  forth  but  no  action  has  occurred.  This  morning  I  have  suggested  that  thinking  about  the 
"women's  issue"  as  fair  treatment  of  one  vs.  two-earner  couples  is  to  think  about  the  past. 
An  emerging  issue  and  one  that  deserves  serious  attention  is  the  widening  inequality 
between  the  benefits  of  men  and  women.  Until  we  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  the  disparity,  the  potential  exists  for  greater  poverty  among  older  women  in  the 
future. 
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Table  2  Poverty  Rates  Among  Women  Age  65  and  Older  by  Age  and  Marital  Status,  1989 


Total 

65  and 

65  to 

75  to 

85  and 

over 

74 

84 

over 

Total 

14.0 

10.6 

17.7 

22.1 

Married 

5.9 

4.9 

8.5 

NA 

Widowed 

18.6 

15.2 

20.5 

23.0 

Divorced/separated/never 

married 

23.2 

21.0 

27.0 

NA 

Source:  Adapts 

:d  from  U.S. 

Congress, 

House,  Committee  on  W£ 

lys  and  Means, 

1991 

Green  Book.  Table  7,  p.  1 103. 

NA--Not  available.  Base  less  than  250,000  persons. 


Table  3  Average  Monthly  Benefit  of  Women  by  Type  of  Benefit  and  Race,  1990 


Total  White  Black  Other 


Retired  worker  $518.60  $525.90  $448.40  $487.50 

Widowed  557.70  569.10  442.40  469.70 

Divorced  317.10  322.80  268.30  324.20 


Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1991,  Table  5.A1. 
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Table  4  Average  Primary  Insurance  Amount  and  Average  Monthly  Benefit  Amount  for 
Retired  Workers  by  Sex,  1940-1990 


Year 

Average  primary  insurance  amount 
Male           Female       Ratio  of 

Average  monthly  benefit 
Male           Female       Ratio  of 

male  to 

male  to 

female 

female 

benefit 

benefit 

1940 

$23.26 

$18.38 

79% 

$23.26 

$18.38 

79% 

1950 

35.32 

26.85 

76% 

35.32 

26.85 

76% 

1960 

92.03 

69.23 

75% 

92.03 

63.26 

69% 

1970 

146.99 

113.69 

77% 

136.80 

103.67 

76% 

1980 

465.50 

301.00 

65% 

422.90 

272.90 

65% 

1990 

761.00 

447.30 

59% 

672.10 

409.30 

61% 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Supplement,  1991,  Table  6.A2. 
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Mr  Frank  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  reference  to  the  declin- 
ing ratio  really— I  had  not  been  aware  of  that,  and  we  will  pursue 
that.  Before  we  get  to  Mr.  Sjogren,  I  just  want  to  put  into  the 
record  the  statement  of  Jacqueline  French.  She  was  not  able  to  be 
with  us  as  a  member  of  the  last  panel.  We  are  gomg  to  put  her 
statement  into  the  record.  Ms.  Sjogren? 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jacqueline  French  tollows:J 

Testimony  of  Jacqueline  French 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income  and  Employment, 

U.S.  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 

May  15,  1992 

Good  morning  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

My  name  is  Jacqueline  French.  I  am  over  seventy  and  live  in 
Brookl ine . 

I  will  have  to  say  that  I  never  expected  to  be  in  the  situation  I 
am  in  today.  I  grew  up  in  an  upper  middle  class  family  in  the 
midwest  and  only  learned  later  in  life  how  financially  vulnerable 
women  really  are. 

Between  1940  and  1947,  I  worked  at  a  number  of  different  clerical 
jobs  during  the  day  and  pursued  my  career  interest  in  theater  at 
night . 

In  1947  I  was  married.  My  husband  was  a  musician  and  composer, 
but  his  work  was  not  covered  by  Social  Security  or  a  pension. 
Between  1950  and  1963  our  seven  children  were  born.  In  1964  we 
were   divorced.  At  the  time  of  the  divorce  the  youngest  was  a 
year  old  and  the  oldest  was  thirteen.  I  suddenly  was  responsible 
for  supporting  myself  and  seven  children.  Fortunately,  a  relative 
had  left  a  trust  fund  for  me.  I  supplemented  the  trust  income  by 
acting  in  several  theater  companies.  The  work  was  part  time  so  I 
received  no  Social  Security  or  pension. 

The  trust  fund,  however,  was  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  a  family.  In  1962,  I  began  receiving  AFDC .  We  were 
subsequently  dislocated  from  our  apartments  six  times...  not 
because  I  did  not  pay  my  bills  but  first  because  of  the  Mass  Pike 
expansion  and  later  due  to  the  sale  of  our  apartment  buildings  to 
new  owners.  I  remained  on  AFDC  from  1962  to  1974.  I  had  no 
intention  of  staying  on  AFDC  for  long.  I  had  a  very  positive 
attitude  and  was  sure  of  what  I  could  achieve  if  I  could  finish 
my  college  degree.  With  a  degree,  I  could  support  myself  and  my 
children.  I  talked  with  my  social  worker  about  the  possibilities 
of   attending  the  New  England  Conservatory  course  in  Musical 
Theater  so  I  would  be  qualified  to  teach  music  upon  graduation. 
Her  response  was, "We  are  not  paying  you  to  go  to  school."  The 
social  worker  made  no  effort  to  encourage  me  to  pursue  my 
education  so  that  I  could  be  self-sufficient. 

In  1965,  I  received  a  fifty  percent  scholarship  at  Boston 
University  and  took  out  a  loan  to  finance  the  rest.  I  went  to 
school  full-time  for  two  years  and  two  summers  to  finish  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  English  Literature.  During  this  time  I  also 
worked  part-time  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  Brookline  and  took 
parts  in  plays  in  local  theaters  to  support  my  family.  I  finished 
my  degree  in  1969  and  began  a  search  for  a  full-time  teaching 
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obtain  benefits  under  false  pretenses;  the  social  costs  incurred 
by  the  former  are  vastly  greater  than  the  cash  savings  to  the 
government  resulting  from  the  latter. 

Project  SIGN-UP  and  SSI  AWARE  show  why  outreach  efforts  as 
currently  conceived  by  Congress  and  the  SSA  are  totally  inadequate 
by  themselves  to  significantly  raise  SSI  enrollment  rates  among 
aged  adults  beyond  their  current  dismal  50-60%  range. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  use  the  testimony  of 
this  hearing  as  reason  to  initiate  bold  new  policies  capable  of 
truly  redressing  the  economic  problems  of  our  society's  poverty- 
level  older  women.   In  the  case  of  the  SSI  program,  the  most 
effective  approach  would  be  to  eliminate  it.   Instead,  a  basic 
minimum  income  should  be  provided  through  an  extension  of  the 
Social  Security  program,  with  the  current  appropriation  for  SSI 
perhaps  provided  as  an  offset  for  the  additional  expenditure 
required.  This  would  be  a  far  better  use  of  the  extraordinary 
resources  within  the  current  Social  Security  trust  fund  than 
would  result  from  elimination  of  the  earnings  test;  enactment  of 
this  latter  proposal  would  instead  use  trust  funds  to  provide 
benefits  to  relatively  higher  income  seniors. 

In  support  of  this  concept  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  30% 
of  the  older  Bostonians  successful  in  obtaining  SSI  with  the 
assistance  Project  SIGN-UP,  who  were  largely  Hispanic  and  Asian, 
were  already  receiving  Social  Security  benefits;  30%  of  those 
screened  and  referred  to  SSA  by  the  SSI  AWARE  outreach 
demonstration  in  western  Massachusetts  were  also  already  receiving 
Social  Security.   These  persons  were  already  connected  to  the 
Social  Security  program  through  their  own  previous  work  histories 
or  that  of  a  former  spouse. 

An  expansion  of  Social  Security  to  provide  an  adequate 
minimum  income  to  all  American  aged  poor  adults  would  acknowledge 
that  most  older  women  with  low  incomes  have  either  a  prior  formal 
connection  to  the  labor  force  as  cited  above,  or  informal  work 
histories  (eg.,  in  the  home).   Nevertheless,  they  have  inadequate 
long  term  income  protections  with  either  the  nation's  private 
pension  system  or  the  current  structure  of  its  public  social 
insurance  program.   Social  Security  should  be  expanded  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  of  the  current  means -tested  SSI  program 
and  the  unworkability  of  its  current  outreach  and  gatekeeping 
functions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JANE  SJOGREN,  Ph.D. 

Ms.  Sjogren.  My  name  is  Jane  Sjogren.  I  teach  Economics  at 
Simmons  College.  I'm  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today,  and  I  hope  you  will  refer  to  my  written  testimony  as  well. 
Several  days  ago,  I  was  telling  my  mother-in-law,  who  is  80  years 
old  and  has  been  widowed  for  several  decades,  that  I  was  coming 
today  to  talk  about  pensions  and  pension  incomes  for  older  women, 
and  she  said  oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  have  my  pension.  I  explained  that  I 
did  not  mean  Social  Security,  that  what  I  meant  was  private  pen- 
sions, and  she  said,  "Oh,"  and  it  was  the  end  of  our  conversation.  I 
thought  this  anecdote  was  particularly  appropriate  because  unfor- 
tunately, the  topic  of  pension  incomes  for  older  women  is  a  very 
short  one.  It's  short  not  because  it's  simple  or  unimportant,  but  be- 
cause so  few  older  women  have  so  little  pension  income. 

Let  me  put  this  in  some  context.  Again,  I'm  talking  about  private 
pensions,  that  is,  pensions  which  are  based  on  employment  and  do 
not  rely  on  Social  Security  or  other  Federal  entitlement  programs. 
Another  important  aspect  of  this  context  is  that  we  keep  in  mind 
that  for  most  women,  when  they  enter  widowhood,  their  Social  Se- 
curity income  usually  drops  between  33  and  50  percent.  Finally,  I'd 
like  to  note  that  for  those  women  who  do  have  pension  income, 
they're  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  affects  of  inflation,  because 
women  tend  to  live  for  a  long  time. 

I  divided  my  testimony  into  two  parts.  First,  I'd  like  to  review 
briefly  what  the  situation,  vis-a-vis  private  pension  income,  is  for 
today's  older  women.  Approximately  one  in  four  retirement  age 
women  have  any  pension  income  at  all.  I  would  note  that  this  com- 
pares to  over  half  of  men  in  this  age  do  have  pensions.  The  most 
recent  figure  I  could  find  is  that  the  average  amount  for  a  women 
who  receives  any  pension  income — and  again,  that's  only  fewer 
than  one  in  four  women— is  about  $270  a  month.  This  is  well  less 
than  half  of  the  average  amount  that  men  who  receive  pensions 
set. 

Nearly  all  of  the  pension  income  that's  received  by  women  comes 
from  their  own  personal  work  histories,  not  their  spouses.  I  might 
add  that  only  one  in  nine  women  who  gets  any  pension  income  gets 
it  as  a  survivor,  that  is,  from  her  spouse's  pension  plan. 

The  reason  that  most  older  women  today  have  so  little  and  such 
rare  pension  income  is  that  most  of  these  women,  as  we  saw  in  the 
previous  testimony,  have  fairly  fragmented  work  histories.  I  note 
that  there  is  something  of  an  exception  to  this,  but  it  is  not  a  gen- 
eralization. For  those  women  who  are  currently  of  retirement  age, 
those  women  who  never  worked  tend  to  be  far  more  likely  to  have 
a  pension  and  to  have  a  substantial  pension  income. 

I  should  add  finally  that  although  pension  income  for  older 
women  today  is  small  and  few  women  receive  it,  for  those  women 
who  do  receive  it,  it  often  makes  the  difference  between  being  poor 
and  near  poor.  Pension  income  is  a  small  amount  for  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  but  it's  a  vital  difference  for  those  who  do  have  it. 

I  also  want  to  talk  a  little  about  women  who  are  in  the  process  of 
becoming  retired,  and  as  one  of  the  other  witnesses  mentioned,  I  m 
talking  about  older  women  workers,  roughly  ages  45  to  59.  Over 
the  last  two  decades,  pension  coverage,  that  means  the  ability  to 
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participate  in  an  employer  based  pension  plan,  has  increased.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  not  large.  It  is  about  43  percent  for  women  who  cur- 
rently work  full  time.  I  should  not  that  for  those  who  work  part 
time,  it's  a  mere  11  percent. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  pension  coverage  for  women  tends  to 
be  noticeably  higher  in  industries  which  we  tend  to  refer  to  as 
male  dominated,  that  is,  generally  manufacturing.  For  women  who 
work  in  "female"  industries,  we  tend  to  see  much  less  pension  cov- 
erage. While  coverage  is  improved,  that,  I'm  afraid,  is  my  only  good 
news.  When  I  look  at  benefits  and  pension  income,  that  is,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  benefits  during  your  working  years,  the  picture  is 
not  so  optimistic,  not  that  it  was  very  optimistic  to  start  with.  Pen- 
sion benefits  are  clearly  tied  to  earnings  and  to  job  tenure.  As  an 
earlier  witness  pointed  out,  women's  earnings  who  are  full  time 
workers  are  average  70  percent  of  men's.  Also,  I  think  it's  been 
clear  that  women's  work  histories  and  their  job  tenure  tends  to  be 
much  shorter  than  it  is  for  men.  Their  work  history  tends  to  be 
substantially  more  fragmented  due  to  family  caregiving. 

This  puts  women  behind  right  at  the  outset.  There  are  two  fac- 
tors which  exacerbate  this  already  difficult  issue.  First  is  that  al- 
though pension  coverage  laws  have  changed  and  increased  cover- 
age over  the  last  20  years,  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  con- 
currently is  that  employers  are  moving  increasingly  away  from 
basic  pension  plans  in  which  the  employee  and  the  employer  typi- 
cally contribute  to  what  are  called  tax  savings  plans.  These  are  ern- 
ployer  based  plans  like  401-K's  in  which  the  employee  saves  for  his 
retirement  through  his  employer.  Clearly,  savings  is  a  function  of 
income,  and  for  women  who  tend  to  have  much  lower  earnings  and 
lower  income,  savings  is,  by  definition,  more  limited  than  it  is  for 
men. 

The  second  issue  is  one  which  we  call  portability,  and  this  means 
one's  ability  to  move  pension  coverage  and  accumulated  pension 
benefits  from  job  to  job.  Currently,  this  is  extremely  limited.  In 
fact,  what  often  happens  for  women,  far  more  for  women  than 
men,  is  that  when  women  leave  a  job,  they  usually  get  what's 
called  a  pre-retirement  payout.  That  is,  they  are  given  by  their  em- 
ployer the  amount  of  their  pension  accumulation. 

Typically,  this  turns  out  to  be  quite  small  amounts.  Partially  be- 
cause those  are  small  amounts,  they  are  rarely  rolled  over  into 
other  retirement  savings  plan.  Instead,  they  get  spent  on  everyday 
life.  What  this  means  is  that  for  those  one  in  five  women  who  are 
currently  working  and  accumulating  a  pension,  the  accumulation 
is  likely  to  be  very,  very  small.  In  other  words,  the  link  between 
pension  income  and  coverage  is  often  tenuous  for  women  at  best. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  changing  this?  They  fall  into  two 
general  categories.  One  doesn't  deal  directly  with  pension  coverage 
or  pension  benefits,  and  that  is  to  acknowledge  that  women  are  not 
likely,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future,  to  see  a  change  in  their 
small  expected  pension  income.  We  might  want  to  adopt  something 
such  as  the  special  widow's  benefit  that's  used  in  other  countries 
like  Canada.  Such  a  benefit  would  probably  come  out  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  would  be  income  based,  although  perhaps  not  wealth 
based,  extra  payment  for  those  who  enter  widowhood  during  their 
retirement  years. 
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The  other  two  possible  areas  for  improvement  deal  with  pension 
structures  and  pension  laws.  One  would  be  simply  to  require  more 
employers  to  provide  coverage  earlier  in  women's  employment.  The 
second  and  also  linked  possibility  is  to  make  portability  more  feasi- 
ble. This  could  be  done  by  increasing  taxes  on  pre-retirement  pay- 
outs, or  it  could  be  done  by  simply  making  the  paperwork  for  roll- 
ing over  accumulated  pre-retirement  payouts  easier  for  women  to 
do. 

But  I  have  to  say  in  closing  that  there  currently  is  very  little 
reason  to  expect  that  pensions  as  a  source  of  income  for  older 
women  are  going  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  most  older 
women  in  the  next  several  decades.  It's  unlikely  to  become  a  major 
source  of  retirement  income.  Coverage  may  improve.  Some  benefit 
accumulation  for  some  women  may  improve,  but  again,  the  link  be- 
tween pension  coverage,  work  history  and  future  pension  benefits 
is  at  best  a  weak  one  for  most  women.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Sjogren  follows:] 
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Introduction 

My  name  is  Jane  Sjogren.  This  morning,  I  offer  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
Income  and  Employment,  of  the  U.S.  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  on  pensions  as  a  source 
of  income  for  older  American  women. 

My  testimony  has  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  describe  the  extent  of  pension  coverage  and  the 
amount  of  pension  income  for  elderly  women  today.  In  the  second  part,  I  assess  pension  coverage 
and  potential  pension  income  for  women  who  will  reach  retirement  age  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
Fmally,  I  will  review  several  policy  options  with  regard  to  the  role  of  pensions  in  contributing  to 
the  goal  of  economic  independence  for  older  women. 

Before  reviewing  the  extent  to  which  older  women  receive  pension  income,  it  is  important  to  note 
several  points.  First,  when  referring  to  pensions  and  pension  income,  I  include  what  is  usually 
referred  to  as  "private  pensions",  i.e.  eligibility  for  coverage  and  regular  post-retirement  income 
payments  which  are  based  on  pre-retirement  employment  of  either  the  recipient  or  her  spouse  in 
the  private  sector. 

Second,  although  poverty  rates  for  the  elderly  have  decreased  during  the  last  two  decades,  poverty 
and  near  poverty  continues  to  be  a  characteristic  state  for  a  sizable  proportion  of  elderly  women, 
particularly  those  without  spouses.  For  women  entering  widowhood  during  their  post-retirement 
age  years.  Social  Security  benefits,  their  primary  source  of  income,  decrease  from  33%  to  50%. 
While  only  a  small  proportion  of  elderly  women  have  pension  income  and  it  tends  to  be  in  very 
small  amounts,  it  is  very  likely  that  this  income  is  critical  in  keeping  them  out  of  poverty.  Fmally, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  impact  of  inflation  on  what  pension  income  is  received  by 
elderly  women  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  it  is  for  men  because  of  women's  longer  life  expectancy. 


Pensions  and  elderly  women  todav 

Currently,  women  past  retirement  age  are  less  than  half  as  likely  to  receive  any  pension  income 
as  men.  Approximately  53%  of  retirement  age  men  receive  pension  incomes  while  27%  of  women 
do.  This  disparity  is  further  aggravated  by  the  difference  in  mean  amounts  of  pension  income 
received  by  men  and  women.  The  mean  monthly  amount  received  by  men  in  1982  was  S460  while 
that  for  women  was  $250  (Woods  1988).  By  1990,  the  disparity  in  mean  monthly  private  pension 
income  had  widened  to  $591  for  men  and  $269  for  women  (Hounsell  1991).  (1) 

Among  women  who  received  pension  income,  two  characteristics  stand  out  First,  of  the 
approximately  one  in  four  older  women  who  have  pension  income,  most  received  their  pensions 
because  of  their  own  work  histories.  (2)  Only  one  in  nine  received  any  pension  income  as  a 
survivor  (i.e.  from  her  spouse's  pension  plan)  (Woods  1988).  (3)  Second,  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  amount  of  pension  income  received  by  women.  In  1982,  when  the  average  monthly  pension 
amount  for  women  was  S250,  forty  percent  of  these  women  received  less  than  $200.  per  month.  At 
the  same  time,  never-married  women,  who  are  far  more  likely  to  have  a  substantial  work  history 
than  other  women  in  their  age  cohort,  were  and  continue  to  be  far  more  likely  to  have  pensions 
at  all;  the  amounts  of  their  pension  incomes  tend  to  be  significantly  higher  than  for  women  who 
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are  or  have  been  married.  (4) 

It  is  notable  that,  despite  the  disparities  in  amounts  of  pension  income  received,  the  proportion 
of  total  income  from  a  pension  was  about  the  same  for  men  as  for  women  (27%  v.  29%)  (Woods 
1988).  Again,  this  highlights  the  differences  in  older  men's  and  women's  incomes,  even  when  the 
women  receive  pensions. 

Although  frequency  and  amount  of  pension  income  received  by  older  women  is  low  in  both 
absolute  and  relative  amounts,  it  is  significant  factor  in  keeping  a  number  of  elderly  women  from 
falling  into  poverty  (Hurd  and  Wise,  1991)  Because  older  women  are  so  dependent  on  Social 
Security  income  and  because  they  have  so  few  assets  and  sources  of  other  income,  even  small 
amounts  of  pension  income  become  important  (Grad,  1989;  Friedman  and  Sjogren,  1981;  Sjogren, 
1986). 

Pensions  and  older  pre-retirement  aee  women 

In  considering  the  probability  of  pension  income  for  women  who  will  be  entering  retirement  age 
during  the  next  several  decades,  two  issues  must  be  addressed:  coverage  (vesting)  and  income 
beneDts.  Coverage  refers  to  eligibility  to  participate  in  a  formal  pension  plan  through  employment. 
Income  benefits  are  the  basis  for  annuity  payments  after  retirement;  they  are  based  on  employer 
and  employee  contributions. 

Coverage 

Despite  an  expansion  during  the  1970's,  coverage  for  all  full-time  workers  during  the  1980's 
decreased  from  over  50%  to  its  cunent  overall  level  of  approximately  46%.  Despite  this  trend, 
pension  coverage  for  women  working  full-time  increased  from  approximately  40%  to  43%  (Woods 
1989;  Korczyk  1991).  This  increase  for  women  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  increase  in  labor 
force  participation  rates  for  all  women  and  their  increased  attachment  to  the  labor  force.  (About 
58%  of  adult  women  are  in  the  labor  force  (v.  76%  for  men)  and  they  account  for  nearly  half  of 
those  employed.)  (5)  However,  because  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to  move  in  and  out  of 
the  labor  force,  work  part  time,  and  have  shorter  job  tenure,  they  are  still  less  likely  to  have  when 
working  coverage  than  men,  as  Table  1  shows: 

Table  1:  Pension  Coverage  for  Working  Men  and  Women:    1988 


% 

total        %  covered 

Men 

full-time 

90                    51 

part  time 

10                    9 

100%               46% 

Women 

full  time 

74                    44 

part  time 

26                    11 

100%               35% 

Source:  BLS  and  Woods  (1989). 
Pension  coverage  is  more  extensive  among  older  women  (those  aged  45-59).    Of  these  women. 
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approximately  669^  whom  worked  in  1988,  nearly  half  of  full-time  women  were  covered.  However, 
the  coverage  gap  between  men  and  women  was  larger  (63%  v.  49%  in  1988)  at  these  ages  than 
for  younger  workers  (Woods  1989). 

Coverage  rates  are  clearly  linked  to  industry.  Coverage  is  substantially  higher  for  both  men  and 
women  in  "male -dominated"  industries  such  as  durable  goods  manufacturing  and  lowest  in  other 
industry  areas  such  as  retail  trade  and  non-financial  services.  (6) 


BeneGts  and  pension  income 

Although  there  is  sizable  disparity  between  men  and  women  in  coverage,  it  is  in  the  area  of  benefits 
and  pension  income  that  substantial  gender  disparity  becomes  clearest. 

Pension  benefits  take  two  basic  forms:  defined  benefits  (basic)  plans  and  employer-based  pre-tax 
savings  plans.  Defmed  benefits  are  based  on  employers'  (and  often  employees')  contributions  and 
are  largely  dependent  on  the  level  of  earnings  and  job  tenure.  Pre-tax  savings  plans  (such  as 
"■Wlk's")  allow  employees  to  contribute  pre-tax  earned  income  to  a  retirement-pension  account 
through  their  employer. 

There  are  significant  gender-related  gaps  in  coverage  by  plan  type  as  shown  in  Table  2  below: 

Table  2:  Coverage  by  plan  type  for  full-time  male  and  female  workers;  1988 

Basic  pension  plan  Pre-tax  saving 

Men  38%  16% 

Women  29%  12% 

Source:  Woods  (1989). 

In  addition,  there  is  a  much  weaker  connection  between  coverage  and  future  pension  income  for 
women  than  for  men,  largely  because  women's  earnings  (covered  or  uncovered)  are  less  than  men's. 
(Currently,  full-time  women  workers'  earnings  are  approximately  70%  of  men's.)  Moreover,  because 
women  tend  to  have  substantially  less  job  tenure,  even  those  women  who  are  working  and  covered 
(approximately  one  in  five  of  all  adult  women)  accumulate  considerably  smaller  pension  benefits 
through  defined  benefit  plans.  In  addition,  women  are  also  less  likely  to  accumulate  pension 
benefits  in  the  form  of  pre-tax  savings  plans  because  of  their  lower  earnings.  (7)  As  increasing 
numbers  of  employers  offer  "qualified"  pre-tax  savings  plans  rather  than  basic  pension  plans  (as  a 
result  of  the  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1984),  gender-related  gaps  in  benefit  accumulation  are  likely 
to  be  exacerbated. 

Another  aspect  of  current  plans  also  contributes  to  the  likelihood  that  women  will  continue  to 
have  very  limited  pension  income,  particularly  for  older  female  workers.  Because  of  the  strong  link 
between  job  tenure  and  pension  benefit  accumulation,  women,  whose  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
is  not  as  strong  nor  long  as  men's,  are  much  more  likely  to  experience  limitations  not  only  in 
benefit  accumulation  but  also  in  benefit  portability.  (Portability  is  the  transfer  of  pension  benefits 
from  one  job  to  another.)  Women  who  are  covered  (vested)  are  far  more  likely  to  receive  pre- 
retirement distribution  of  pension  benefits  than  men  when  they  move  from  one  job  to  another. 
Because  of  lower  earnings  in  general  and  more  job  mobility,  these  pre-retirement  payouts  ore  often 
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not  large;  women  are  far  less  likely  to  roll-over  or  save  these  payouts  than  are  men  with  larger 
payouts  (Korczyk  1992).  This  acts  to  further  weaken  the  link  between  coverage  and  future  pension 
income  for  women. 

In  sum,  despite  increased  pension  coverage  for  those  women  in  the  labor  force,  women  who  will 
be  retiring  in  the  next  two  decades  continue  to  have  only  limited  access  to  post-retirement  pension 
income,  both  absolutely  and  relative  to  men.  Not  only  do  they  continue  to  have  significantly  lower 
coverage  rates  than  men,  but  they  face  a  much  weaker  link  between  coverage  and  future  pension 
income.   Thus,  pension  income  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  very  limited  for  most  older  women. 

Policy  Options 

Increasing  pensions  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  incomes  of  older  women  is  a  complex  issue. 
Options  for  doing  so  fall  into  three  main  categories: 

-substituting  non-pension  income; 
-increasing  pension  coverage;  and 
-increasing  portability. 

The  provision  of  non-pension  income  as  a  form  of  substitute  for  pension  income  to  older  women 
who  receive  limited  or  no  pension  income  would  most  likely  take  the  form  of  some  sort  of  "widowj" 
benefit"  through  Social  Security  or  another  public  transfer  program.  A  number  of  poverty  expcni 
have  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  "special  widows'  benefit",  based  on  the  Canadian  model,  in 
which  elderly  widows  receive  a  supplement  to  their  social  insurance  benefits  based  solely  on  income 

(8) 

Increasing  pension  coverage  could  be  accomplished  by  requiring  employers  in  a  wider  range  of 
industries,  occupations,  and  firm  sizes  to  provide  employees  with  pension  coverage.  A 
complementary  policy  would  be  to  move,  also  through  legislation,  to  full  and  immediate  vesting. 
(The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  shortened  required  vesting  periods  to  5-7  years  from  10  years.)  Such 
a  move  would  increase  women's  coverage  more  than  men's,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  would  not 
substantially  increase  portability  losses  (Korczyk  1992). 

Increasing  portability,  either  in  conjunction  with  increased  coverage  or  independently,  could  be  done 
by  limiting  pre-retirement  distribution  requirements,  simplifying  "roll  over"  procedures  (into  IRAs 
or  qualified  plans),  or  increasing  taxes  on  pre-retirement  distributions  which  are  not  rolled  over. 

While  the  focus  of  these  piolicy  options  is  clear,  implementing  any  of  them  would  not  be  simple. 
In  the  absence  of  other  reforms,  the  first  would  mean  increasing  Social  Security  costs,.The  latter 
two  could  be  expected  to  increase  the  likelihood  and  amount  of  women's  pension  income,  but  their 
impact  is  limited  by  individual  work  and  earnings  history. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  pension  income  will  or  can  be  a  significant  source  of  income  for  older 
women  in  the  near  future.  Until  pension-related  policies  are  substantially  altered  and  women's 
work  patterns  change,  this  will  remain  the  case. 
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NOTES 

(1)  Figures  are  in  nominal  doUars. 

(2)  The  major  laws  governing  pension  eligibility  and  structure  are  ERISA  (1974)  and  the 
Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1984). 

(3)  There  is  some  evidence  that  in  addition  to  its  rarity,  pension  income  received  as  a  survivor 
is  even  less  likely  when  the  spouse  had  either  a  low  amount  of  pension  income  or  low  income 
during  his  working  life. 

(4)  See,  for  example,  Friedmand  and  Sjogren  (1981). 

(5)  Figures  are  based  on  current  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  statistics. 

(6)  Coverage  by  occupation  and  gender  is  not  as  closely  linked  as  is  for  industry.  (Woods  1989) 

(7)  For  both  men  and  women,  earnings  and  pre-tax  savings  plan  contributions  are  closely  linked. 

(8)  See,  for  example,  Smeeding,  1992. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  final  witness  is  Kate 
Villers  from  the  Families  USA. 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHERINE  S.  VILLERS 

Ms.  Villers.  Thank  you  for  conducting  this  important  hearing 
on  the  poverty  status  of  many  older  women.  We've  seen  how  the 
private  pension  and  public  Social  Security  programs  both  fail  to 
meet  their  needs.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  SSI,  the  program  that 
was  mentioned  earlier,  which  is  the  only  remaining  income  re- 
course for  older  women  who  do  not  have  adequate  income,  and  I'm 
going  to  talk  about  how  it  fails  to  meet  their  needs.  I  think  this  is 
particularly  important  in  light  of  what  was  said  earlier.  We  hold 
out  SSI  as  a  real  solution  for  women  who  have  incomes  that  fall 
below  the  poverty  line,  but  based  on  the  experience  of  overseeing 
the  design  and  implementation  of  two  SSI  outreach  programs,  I 
really  don't  believe  this. 

These  outreach  programs  were  conducted  for  both  demonstration 
and  research  purposes,  and  they  were  designed  to  involve  older 
women  in  SSI.  As  Dr.  Schulz  said  earlier,  only  50  to  60  percent  of 
eligible  older  persons  are  actually  enrolled  in  SSL 

I'd  like  to  say  that  both  of  these  outreach  programs  were  quite 
credible.  They're  probably  among  the  best  that  have  been  carried 
out  so  far.  The  first  one,  called  Project  Sign-up,  provided  recom- 
mendations to  SSI  Commissioner  Gwendolyn  King,  which  helped 
her  to  decide  to  request  funds  for  Congress  for  outreach  demonstra- 
tion projects  when  she  became  Commissioner. 

Then  the  second  one,  SSI  Aware,  which  has  just  finished,  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  eight  most  effective  of  the  current  national 
demonstration  projects  sponsored  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Because,  paradoxically,  they  were  good,  I  think  they  show 
why  outreach  doesn't  really  work  and  that  there  are  structural 
flaws  in  the  SSI  program  as  it  is  currently  designed. 

I've  concluded  that  it's  no  accident  that  SSI  is  desperately  in 
need  of  outreach  to  credential  it  as  a  viable  solution  to  poor  older 
Americans'  desperate  need  for  income.  SSI  is  called  an  entitlement 
and  placed  within  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  destigma- 
tize  it  and  provide  it  with  uniform  administration,  but  it  is  current- 
ly administered  as  a  welfare  program.  The  bulk  of  its  application 
procedures  are  designed  not  to  a>:sist  entry  into  the  program,  but  to 
keep  the  "undeserving"  out.  Such  systems  are  always  expensive  to 
administer,  and  they  rarely  justify  their  great  expense. 

The  social  costs  incurred  by  people  kept  out  unjustly  are  vastly 
greater  than  the  cash  savings  to  the  government  resulting  from 
keeping  people  applying  under  false  pretenses  out  of  the  program. 

I'd  like  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  outreach,  it's  clear  that  the 
SSI  program  was  designed  actually  to  fail,  and  to  keep  people  in 
poverty  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That  sounds  like  a  very  strong  state- 
ment. The  reason  I'm  saying  that  is  because  the  Federal  benefit 
under  SSI — as  Dr.  Burbridge  mentioned  earlier,  you  can  receive 
Social  Security,  SSI,  and  food  stamps,  and  still  remain  at  85  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line,  below  the  poverty  line.  In  addition,  the 
poverty  line  set  for  older  people  in  this  country  is  20  percent  below 
the  poverty  line  set  for  other  adults  of  other  ages  under  65.  So,  you 
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can  see  it  keeps  them  way  under  the  poverty  Une,  and  that's  for 
the  people  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  program.  It 
doesn't  address  the  issues  of  people  who  are  kept  out,  both  by  the 
lack  of  information  and  outreach,  and  the  problems  of  getting  into 
the  program  across  the  entry  barriers. 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  gave  a  little  more  background  on  the 
documentation,  and  I'll  be  a  little  more  brief  at  this  point.  First  of 
all,  there  is  obviously  insufficient  information  about  SSI  to  reach 
its  potential  enrollees.  For  example,  the  second  project  which  is 
cited  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  as  being  very  effective, 
found  that  over  50  percent  of  the  persons  that  assisted  with  infor- 
mation interviewing  and  screening  had  never  heard  of  SSI  or  had 
inaccurate  information  about  the  program,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  the 
project  had  very  great  difficulty  obtaining  from  Social  Security  the 
materials  it  needed  to  carry  out  the  education  by  proxy.  Only  25 
percent  of  the  materials  were  ever  delivered  to  the  project,  and 
there  was  no  budget  to  allow  local  projects  to  develop  their  own 
education  and  PR  materials.  So,  here's  one  barrier.  There's  not 
enough  education  and  information,  and  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
program  and  what  its  eligibility  requirements  are  and  how  to  get 
into  it. 

Number  two,  it's  assumed  by  many  that  the  problems  of  enroll- 
ment lie  with  the  eligible  populations  themselves.  For  example,  the 
sense  of  stigma  about  applying  for  SSI  and  their  unwillingness  to 
apply  for  something  they  see  as  welfare,  but  the  projects  demon- 
strated that  this  is  insignificant  compared  to  the  entry  barriers  of 
the  gatekeeper,  which  is  Social  Security.  SSI  Aware  compared  dif- 
ferences in  application  and  award  rates  for  those  screened  and  re- 
ferred to  SSI.  People  got  the  information,  were  screened,  and  then 
referred  on  to  Social  Security,  but  they  had  no  follow-up  assistance. 

Then  we  compared  those  with  the  rates  of  people  who  were  in- 
formed, screened,  and  sent  to  SSA  and  then  provided  some  assist- 
ance with  the  application.  Many  of  the  persons  simply  referred  to 
SSA  never  applied  because  they  were  either  discouraged  or  refused 
application  by  SSA.  There's  something  called  the  process  of  infor- 
mal denial,  where  a  claims  representative  at  Social  Security  can 
say  well,  we  don't  think  you're  eligible,  don't  bother.  This  is  one 
way  it  was  done.  Award  rates  were  highest  when  advocacy  assist- 
ance was  available  throughout  the  application  process. 

We  conclude  from  this  that  outreach,  which  provides  information 
referral,  needs  to  contain  ongoing  assistance.  It  appears  that  with- 
out this  assistance,  it's  only  half  as  effective  as  outreach  which  pro- 
vides continuing  assistance.  Outreach  by  itself  doesn't  work.  This 
implies  that  either  Social  Security  or  outside  community-based  or- 
ganizations need  to  supply  something  called  case  management  to 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  persons  applying  for  SSI,  especially  those 
who  are  reached  through  outreach.  The  problem  with  this  is  that  it 
would  be  enormously  expensive  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. It  would  require  extensive  re-design  of  all  their  staff  functions 
at  the  local  level,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  set  of  management 
incentives  for  local  offices.  However,  we  know  without  this  assist- 
ance, the  program  entry  barriers  are  insurmountable  to  about  half 
of  those  found  through  outreach. 
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So,  the  question  is,  are  community  based  organizations  going  to 
step  into  the  breach?  No,  I  don't  really  think  so.  These  outreach 
projects  found  it  would  be  even  more  expensive  for  this  service  to 
be  provided  by  community  based  organization  because  they  cur- 
rently lack  knowledge  of  SSI  application  criteria,  and  would  need 
to  institutionalize  such  knowledge  and  operationalize  outreach  and 
public  education  activities  which  none  of  them  do  at  this  current 
point  in  time.  For  example,  we  did  training  of  social  workers,  600 
social  workers  in  western  Mass  in  the  second  outreach  project.  Half 
of  those  people  attending,  when  we  asked  what  they  knew  about 
SSI,  didn't  know  what  it  stood  for,  what  it  actually  meant,  or 
where  to  apply  for  it.  They  did  not  know  it  was  a  Federal  program 
with  a  State  supplement.  Thirty  percent  did  not  know  that  if  you 
are  awarded  SSI,  you're  automatically  enrolled  in  Medicaid,  and 
this  was  as  great  a  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  agencies  that 
were  formerly  subcontracting  to  Families  USA  in  this  project  as 
the  ones  who  just  came  in  from  the  community  and  wanted  to  get 
some  training.  Moreover,  it's  even  more  discouraging  to  fmd  out 
that  when  these  participating  agencies  were  no  longer  being  pro- 
vided with  outside  grant  money  and  special  recognition  for  their  ef- 
forts, they  stopped  the  outreach  activities  and  the  assistance  to  cli- 
ents and  the  training  and  all  of  the  rest  that  had  occurred  during 
Droiects. 

Then  there's  one  final  telling  point.  Current  income  and  resource 
eligibility  criteria,  as  we've  heard,  keep  many  poverty  level  older 
women  out  of  the  SSI  program.  Dr.  Schulz  has  referred  to  this. 
Project  Sign-up  kept  detailed  information  about  the  income  and 
assets  for  persons  who  applied  but  who  are  not  thought  to  be  eligi- 
ble. We  found  their  incomes  were  a  little  bit  too  high  or  their 
assets  were  a  little  bit  too  high.  However,  most  of  these  people 
have  incomes  at  the  poverty  level;  that  is,  at  the  adult  level  for 
people  under  65,  and  they  had  assets  fewer  than  $5,000.  So,  by  all 
objective  standards,  they  were  definitely  poor,  but  they  were  not  el- 
igible for  assistance  under  SSI. 

So,  I  think  that  these  outreach  projects  show  why  outreach  ef- 
forts, as  currently  conceived  by  Congress  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  are  totally  inadequate  by  themselves  to  significant- 
ly raise  SSI  enrollment  rates  among  poor  older  women  beyond 
their  current  dismal  50  to  60  percent  range.  So,  what  is  to  be  done? 
If  enacted  and  implemented,  the  SSI  program  reforms  being  pro- 
posed in  the  report  of  the  SSI  Reform  Commission  headed  by  Dr. 
Flemming,  would  certainly  liberalize  the  assets  test,  bring  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  in  SSI  up  to  the  official  poverty  line,  and  it  would 
streamline  access  to  the  SSI  program  in  many  ways  to  eliminate 
barriers,  but  I  would  still  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
consider  a  more  radical  solution. 

Having  worked  very  hard  for  4  to  5  years  with  other  people,  and 

we  all — 

Mr.  Frank.  We're  running  out  of  time.  Can  we  get  right  to  the 

solution? 

Ms.  ViLLERS.  Okay.  I  now  believe,  in  the  case  of  the  SSI  program, 
the  most  effective  solution  would  be  to  eliminate  it.  Instead,  I  be- 
lieve Social  Security  should  provide  a  basic  minimum  income  for 
all  poor  older  persons  as  a  basic  entitlement,  just  the  way  you  get 
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Social  Security  now.  It's  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  an  insurance 
entitlement  program,  and  it's  not  based  on  how  much  income  you 
have. 

The  current  appropriation  for  SSI  could  provide  a  partial  offset 
for  the  additional  expenditure  within  the  Social  Security  program. 
It  would  be  a  far  better  use  of  the  extraordinary  resources  today 
accumulating  in  the  trust  fund,  which  is  a  plum.  You  know,  a  lot  of 
people  are  looking  at  that  trust  fund  and  saying,  we  wish  we  could 
use  it  for  different  things.  It  would  be  better  to  use  it  for  that  than 
to  eliminate  the  earnings  test,  because  the  elimination  of  the  earn- 
ings test  would  cost  billions  of  dollars  and  would  provide  benefits 
primarily  to  relatively  higher  income  seniors. 

So,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  30  percent  of — 

Mr.  Frank.  You're  getting  into  somewhat  duplicative  statistics. 
Why  don't  we — because  we  are  running  out  of  time. 

Ms.  ViLLERS.  Okay.  Thirty  percent  of  the  people  assisted  by  these 
projects  to  get  into  Social  Security  already  had  Social  Security. 
That  means  they  were  already  connected  to  the  labor  force  through 
their  previous  work  histories  or  that  of  a  former  spouse,  and  ex- 
pansion of  Social  Security  would  acknowledge  that  most  older 
women  with  low  incomes  either  have  this  formal  connection  with 
the  labor  force  or  informally  through  all  of  the  other  work  they've 
done  in  the  home  and  the  community,  but  they  nevertheless  have 
long  term  income  protections  that  are  inadequate.  Expansion  of 
Social  Security,  I  believe,  would  eliminate  the  inequities  that  the 
current  tested  SSI  program  and  the  complete  unworkability  of  its 
current  outreach  and  gatekeeping  functions. 

[The  prepared  testimony  by  Ms.  Villers  follows:] 
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Good  Morning:   Thank  you  for  conducting  this  important 
hearing  on  the  poverty  status  of  many  older  women,  and  the 
formidable  barriers  to  their  attaining  economic  well-being  and 
self -suffiency  in  the  United  States  of  the  1990's. 

I  am  testifying  about  my  experience  with  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program.    SSI  is  the  nation's  "safety  net" 
program  for  guaranteeing  a  minimum  income  to  elderly  poor,  as  well 
as  low  income  disabled  adults  and  blind  persons.   It  is  especially 
important  in  light  of  the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  pensions 
and  Social  Security  to  serve  the  income  needs  of  older  women. 

This  experience  is  based  on  my  role  in  overseeing  the  design 
and  implementation  of  two  model  SSI  outreach  programs  during  the 
past  four  years  while  directing  the  Massachusetts  programs  of  the 
Families  USA  Foundation.  These  SSI  outreach  programs  were 
conducted  for  both  demonstration  and  research  purposes. 

In  1988  Families  USA  Foundation  conducted  research  on 
barriers  to  SSI  enrollment  among  linguistic,  ethnic  and  racial 
minority  aged  adults  living  in  low  income  neighborhoods  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  Project  SIGN  UP,  a  subsequent  outreach  project 
funded  by  the  City  of  Boston  and  private  philanthropy  during  1988- 
1989,  was  highlighted  by  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA)  and  its  local  offices.  From  October 
1989  to  December  1991  the  Foundation  carried  out   a  second  SSI 
outreach  project  in  western  Massachusetts  called  SSI  AWARE,  this 
time  funded  by  the  SSA  and  carried  out  cooperatively  with  four 
local  SSA  offices. 

In  spite  of  differences  in  geographical  areas,  target  groups 
and  the  important  element  of  relationship  to  the  SSA,  the  research 
findings  of  both  projects  were  similar.   I  believe  they  are 
relevant  to  these  hearings  because  they  show  that  structural  flaws 
in  both  the  design  of  the  SSI  program,  as  established  by  Congress, 
and  its  current  administration  by  the  SSA  make  it  impossible  to 
deliver  on  its  original  promise. 

This  promise  was  to  bring  all  older  Americans  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  line  to  a  level  of  minimum  income  at  or  slightly 
above  the  poverty  line.  Instead,  the  current  design  and 
administration  of  the  SSI  program  actually  assure  that  millions  of 
older  people  in  this  country  will  remain  mired  in  poverty  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.   This  is  true  whether  they  receive  SSI 
benefits  or  whether  they  are  kept  out  of  the  program  by 
procedural  and  other  access  barriers  or  by  unrealistic   income  and 
resource  requirements. 

Most  of  the  people  stuck  in  poverty  although  actually 
enrolled  in  SSI  are  women,  since  more  than  75%  of  current  SSI 
recipients  over  65  are  women.  This  happens  because  the  federal 
contributuion  to  SSI  is  well  below  the  official  poverty  line,  and 
only  three  states  supplement  this  benefit  floor  to  the  poverty 
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line  or  above.   (It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point  that  the 
official  poverty  line  for  adults  65  and  older  is  20%  lower  than 
for  adults  under  65.)   In  addition,  the  majority  of  all  other 
persons  over  65  with  poverty • level  incomes  but  unenrolled  in  SSI 
are  also  women. 

Project  SIGN  UP  and  SSI  AWARE  were  both  very  effective 
outreach  programs.  Recommendations  provided  to  SSA  Commissioner 
Gwendolyn  King  from  Project  SIGN-UP  were  critical  to  her  decision 
to  request  funds  from  Congress  for  outreach  demonstration  projects 
when  she  became  Commissioner.   SSI  AWARE  has  been  cited  informally 
by  the  SSA  as  one  of  the  eight  most  effective  of  its  current 
national  demonstrations. 

Because  of  this  effectiveness,  their  findings  have 
credibility  in  demonstrating  the  folly  of  expecting  that  the  SSI 
program  as  it  is  currently  structured  can  ever  be  made  to  work  for 
the  elderly  women  and  men  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

A  few  of  the  findings  from  the  two  outreach  programs 
illustrate  this  point: 

INADEQUATE  INFORMATION:   The  projects  documented  that  not 
enough  information  about  the  SSI  program  is  made  available  to  the 
public-at- large;  to  intermediary  social  service  and  constituent 
advocacy  organizations;  or  to   family  members,  friends  and 
neighbors  of  potentially  eligible  persons.   SSI  AWARE,  for 
example,   found  that  over  50%  of  the  persons  it  assisted  with 
information,  interviewing  and  screening  had  never  heard  of  SSI  or 
had  inaccurate  information  about  the  program.   Yet  the  project  had 
difficulty  obtaining  from  the  SSA  the  materials  it  needed  to  carry 
out  this  education  by  proxy.   Only  25%  of  such  materials  were  ever 
delivered  to  the  project,  and  the  SSA  had  no  budget  to  allow  local 
projects  to  develop  their  own  education  and  PR  materials. 

CURRENT  SSA  OPERATION  KEEPS  PEOPLE  OUT  OF  SSI:   The  projects 
also  documented  that  significant  barriers  to  entry  lie  with  the 
program  "gatekeeper,"  in  this  case  the  SSA.   Such  barriers  can  be 
amply  documented  through  recordings  of  anecdotes  and  oral  history, 
provided  in  the  final  reports  from  both  Project  SIGN-UP  and  SSI 
AWARE.   SSI  AWARE  also  documented  the  results  of  a  controlled 
study  of  the  differences  in  application  and  award  rates  for  those 
screened  and  referred  to  SSA  with  no  follow-up  assistance  and 
those  provided  with  extensive  follow-up  assistance.   Award  rates 
were  highest  when  advocacy  assistance  was  available  throughout  the 
application  process.   There  were  also  high  rates  of  "no  activity" 
among  persons  referred  to  SSA  without  being  provided  such 
assistance.  Many  never  applied  because  they  were  either 
discouraged  or  refused  application  by  the  SSA  or  failed  to  follow 
through  on  their  own. 

This  information  indicates  that  outreach  which  provides 
information  and  referral  only  is  relatively  ineffective  compared 
to  outreach  whih  provides  continuing  assistance.  It  implies  that 
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either  the  SSA  or  outside  community -based  organizations  need  to 
supply  "case  management"  assistance  to  many  if  not  most  persons 
applying  for  SSI  to  maximize  the  rates  of  successful  application 
among  those  eligible.    This  assistance  obviously  would  be 
enormously  expensive  for  the  SSA  and  require  extensive  redesign  of 
staff  functions  and  introduction  of  a  new  set  of  management 
incentives  for  local  offices.   It  would  be  even  more  expensive 
for  this  service  to  be  provided  by  community -based  organizations, 
who  currently  lack  knowledge  of  SSI  application  criteria,  and 
would  need  to  institionalize  such  knowledgein  addition  to 
"operationalizing"  SSI  outreach  and  public  education  activities. 

OUTSIDE  ORGANIZATIONS  HAVE  INADEQUATE  KNOWLEDGE,  RESOURCES 
AND  SYSTEMS  TO  HELP  PEOPLE  OVERCOME  SSI  ACCESS  BARRIERS:     One 
third  of  600  human  service  personnel  attending  one  of  14   SSI 
AWARE  training  workshops  in  western  Massachusetts  did  not  know 
what  SSI  stood  for  nor  where  to  apply  for  this  benefit,  which  was 
similar  to  the  experience  of  Project  SIGN-UP  in  Boston.   Half  did 
not  know  SSI  is  a  federal  program  with  a  state  supplement.   30% 
did  not  know  that  if  an  individual  is  awarded  SSI  s/he  will  be 
eligible  for  and  automatically  enrolled  in  Medicaid.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  was  as  great  among  the  direct  service  personnel  of 
subgrantee  agencies  formally  collaborating  with  Families  USA 
Foundation  in  SSI  AWARE  as  among  those  who  were  participating  only 
through  attending  a  singele  training  session.   There  is  also  no 
evidence  from  either  Project  SIGN-Up  or  SSI  AWARE  that  the  SSI 
training,  screening  or  direct  outreach  activities  would  continue 
beyond  the  life  of  the  outreach  project,  when  participating 
agencies  were  no  longer  being  provided  with  outside  grant  money 
and  special  recognition  for  their  efforts. 

CURRENT  INCOME  AND  RESOURCE  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  KEEP  MANY 
POVERTY  -  LEVEL  ELDERLY  PERSONS,  A  MAJORITY  OF  WHOM  ARE  OLDER 
WOMEN,  OUT  OF  THE  SSI  PROGRAM:  Project  SIGN-UP  kept  detailed 
information  about  income  and  assets  about  a  majority  of  the 
persons  it  assisted.   Many  persons  contacting  the  project  as  a 
result  of  radio  PSA's  or  other  media- related  outreach  were  not 
eligible.   However,  a  majority  of  those  screened   ineligible  had 
incomes  near  the  poverty  level  and/or  assets  fewer  than  $5000. 
Although  clearly  low  income,  they  were  ineligible  for  assistance 
under  current  SSI  eligibility  criteria. 

It  is  no  accident  that  SSI  is  desperately  in  need  of 
"outreach"  to  credential  it  as  a  viable  solution  to  poor  older 
Americans'  and  especially  American  women's  desperate  need  for 
income  when  they  have  no  other  recourse  such  as  employment.   SSI 
is  really  a  welfare  program  placed  within  the  SSA  to  destigmatize 
it  and  provide  uniform  administration.   The  bulk  of  its 
application  procedures  are  designed  not  to  assist  entry,  but  to 
keep  the  "undeserving"  out.   Other  studies  have  shown  that  such 
systems  are  always  expensive  to  administer  and  rarely  justify 
their  great  expense  in  terms  of  costs  savings  to  the  system.   This 
is  true  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  more  people  may  be 
unjustly  denied  entry  than  those  kept  out  after  attempting  to 
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obtain  benefits  under  false  pretenses;  the  social  costs  incurred 
by  the  former  are  vastly  greater  than  the  cash  savings  to  the 
government  resulting  from  the  latter. 

Project  SIGN-UP  and  SSI  AWARE  show  why  outreach  efforts  as 
currently  conceived  by  Congress  and  the  SSA  are  totally  inadequate 
by  themselves  to  significantly  raise  SSI  enrollment  rates  among 
aged  adults  beyond  their  current  dismal  50-60%  range. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  use  the  testimony  of 
this  hearing  as  reason  to  initiate  bold  new  policies  capable  of 
truly  redressing  the  economic  problems  of  our  society's  poverty- 
level  older  women.   In  the  case  of  the  SSI  program,  the  most 
effective  approach  would  be  to  eliminate  it.   Instead,  a  basic 
minimum  income  should  be  provided  through  an  extension  of  the 
Social  Security  program,  with  the  current  appropriation  for  SSI 
perhaps  provided  as  an  offset  for  the  additional  expenditure 
required.  This  would  be  a  far  better  use  of  the  extraordinary 
resources  within  the  current  Social  Security  trust  fund  than 
would  result  from  elimination  of  the  earnings  test;  enactment  of 
this  latter  proposal  would  instead  use  trust  funds  to  provide 
benefits  to  relatively  higher  income  seniors. 

In  support  of  this  concept  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  30% 
of  the  older  Bostonians  successful  in  obtaining  SSI  with  the 
assistance  Project  SIGN-UP,  who  were  largely  Hispanic  and  Asian, 
were  already  receiving  Social  Security  benefits;  30%  of  those 
screened  and  referred  to  SSA  by  the  SSI  AWARE  outreach 
demonstration  in  western  Massachusetts  were  also  already  receiving 
Social  Security.   These  persons  were  already  connected  to  the 
Social  Security  program  through  their  own  previous  work  histories 
or  that  of  a  former  spouse. 

An  expansion  of  Social  Security  to  provide  an  adequate 
minimum  income  to  all  American  aged  poor  adults  would  acknowledge 
that  most  older  women  with  low  incomes  have  either  a  prior  formal 
connection  to  the  labor  force  as  cited  above,  or  informal  work 
histories  (eg.,  in  the  home).   Nevertheless,  they  have  inadequate 
long  term  income  protections  with  either  the  nation's  private 
pension  system  or  the  current  structure  of  its  public  social 
insurance  program.   Social  Security  should  be  expanded  to 
eliminate  the  inequities  of  the  current  means- tested  SSI  program 
and  the  unworkability  of  its  current  outreach  and  gatekeeping 
functions. 
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Mr.  Frank.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  another  appointment 
to  go  to,  so  he  has  a  couple  of  questions,  and  then  he'll  have  to 

leave. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  all  three  of  our  witnesses  for  I  think  some  excellent  points 
with  regard  to  the  retirement  programs  that  are  currently  avail- 
able to  senior  citizens.  I  very  much  apologize  that  I'm  going  to  have 
to  run,  so  I'm  going  to  just  be  able  to  ask  one  quick  question.  I 
want  to  make  a  statement  I  had  earlier  about  the  availability  of 
SSI.  This  is  an  issue  that  I  believe  is  the  single  greatest  opportuni- 
ty to  get  some  immediate  benefits  out  to  low  income  seniors,  and  I 
am  very  interested  in  learning  more  about  some  of  the  specifics 
that  you  learned  in  these  two  programs  that  you  seem  to  believe 
had  some  success. 

I  find  that  when  I  send  out  newsletters  to  senior  citizens  and  tell 
them  about  SSI,  that  we,  in  fact,  every  time,  find  that  we  are  able 
to  provide  some  additional  benefits  to  people.  It's  an  issue  that  I 
think  we've  found  that's  sort  of  sitting  on  the  table  waiting  for 
someone  to  kind  of  figure  out  how  we  can  increase  the  participa- 
tion. Kate,  I  would  just  love  to  work  with  you  in  trying  to  formu- 
late some  better  ways  and  then  implement  the  ways  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  have  determined. 

Ms.  ViLLERS.  The  problem  is,  I  think,  that  while  we  did  a  great 
job,  sit  doesn't  work.  I  mean,  I  tried  to  explain  that  to  make  it 
work,  nobody  is  going  to  pay  for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to  make  it  work,  and  nobody  is  going  to  pay  community-based  orga- 
nizations to  make  it  work,  and  so  I  don't  believe  that  there's— 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  know,  you  take  the  fact  that  Congressmen  get 
criticized  for  the  fact  that  we  send  out  newsletters  or  the  number 
of  pieces  of  mail  that  get  sent  out  by  Members  of  Congress.  For 
crying  out  loud,  that's  just  telling  people  what  you  do  in  Washing- 
ton. If  you  could  find  ways  of  including  Members  of  Congress  and,  I 
would  think,  a  whole  array  of  different  people  that  actually  can  get 
a  constituent  some  more  cash  in  their  pocket  every  week,  I  would 
think  that  that's  a  fairly  hefty  incentive  to  get  people  involved 
with  the  program. 

Ms.  Villers.  It's  a  real  incentive,  and  I  didn't  use  some  of  the 
documentation  of  people  who,  in  good  faith,  were  eligible  and  went 
to  Social  Security,  and  I'm  not  scapegoating  Social  Security. 
They're  not  structured  to  do  this  kind  of  helping  of  people,  but 
they  went,  and  they  were  not  able  to  apply. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  maybe  we  ought  to  get  some  more  direct 
hearings  that  would  involve  the  kind  of  information  that  you  found 
and  get  Social  Security  involved.  I  recently  rode  on  the  plane  with 
the  woman  who  you  mentioned  who  runs  the  SSI  program.  What  s 
her  name? 

Ms.  Villers.  Commissioner  King? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  the  other  day,  and  I  thought  that  she  was  at 
least  amenable  to — 

Ms.  Villers.  Oh,  she's  been  extremely — 

Mr.  Kennedy,  [continuing]  trying  to  advocate  for  this  program. 

Ms.  Villers.  She's  very  committed  to  that  and  has  tried  very 
hard,  but  is  unable — 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  listen.  We'll  get  together  and  raise  a  little 
hell,  all  right?  Thank  you  very  much,  folks.  It's  nice  to  be  with  you, 
Barney. 

Mr.  Frank.  I  appreciate  it,  Joe.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Congress- 
man Kennedy  has  to  go  deal  with  the  problem  of  elderly  unemploy- 
ment, specifically  Mr.  Gorbachev.  So,  he  will  have  to  go.  If  people 
want  to  leave,  they're  free  to  do  it  now. 

I  just  had  a  couple  of  questions,  and  I  have  made  a  note  to 
pursue  Ms.  Villers'  suggestion  about  the  transaction  costs,  of  get- 
ting SSI  to  everybody.  In  economic  terms,  this  probably  means  that 
if  you  took  the  basic  SSI  that  we're  now  spending  and  provide  it  to 
everybody  who  is  eligible,  you  could  make  it  a  minimum  benefit  at 
the  current  amount  and  have  the  guarantee  that  it  is  reaching  ev- 
eryone. I  want  to  pursue  that.  I  would  like  you  to  give  us  some  fig- 
ures, because  I  want  to  make  this  concept  clear.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it. 
It  goes  in  the  opposite  direction  of  a  lot  of  what  is  now  fashionable. 
One  of  the  things  about  entitlements  is  that  they  can  go  to  the 
wrong  people — people  who  have  too  high  a  level  of  income.  Howev- 
er, entitlements  are  also  a  way  for  this  society  to  get  a  basic  pro- 
gram to  people  who  need  it  with  the  *''"wes^  ""'  ---+'- 
fact,  if  yoii  compare  our  record  in  areas  where  we  nave  haa  some 
entitlements  and  areas  where  we  have  tried  to  do  without  them, 
we  have  almost  invariably  failed  very  badly  in  the  areas  without 
them  in  meeting  basic  poverty  needs.  I  think  that's  really  a  very 
important  argument  that  people  are  taking  into  account. 

Let  me  ask  one  last  question  I  was  going  to  ask  to  the  first  panel 
which  is  relevant  to  this  panel  also.  It's  not  something  you  were 
asked  to  touch  on,  so  it  didn't  come  up,  but  what  would  the  affect 
be  on  the  poorest  of  our  older  people,  women  in  particular,  if  we 
went  to  universal  health  insurance  instead  of  our  current  system  of 
patchwork  health  care  coverage?  Let  me  begin  with  Ms.  Sjogren. 

Ms.  Sjogren.  Oh,  that's  a  tough  one,  partly  because  the  system 
itself  seems  to  be  growing  increasingly  fragmented.  There's  basic 
Medicaid,  and  then  I'm  sure  most  of  you  know  better  than  I  do  the 
various  increased  levels  of  coverage,  both  public  and  private.  Be- 
cause this  is  an  in  kind  form  of  income,  which  is  to  say  it's  not 
cash  income.  It's  "income  in  the  form  of  services."  It's  very  difficult 
to  give  an  answer  as  to  how  this  would  affect  the  income  of — 

Mr.  Frank.  Maybe  I  phrased  it  badly.  Let  me  put  it  another  way. 
To  what  extent  do  even  the  poorest  or  to  many  of  the  poorer 
women  have  to  continue  to  make  out  of  pocket  expenses  for  their 
medical  bills? 

Ms.  Sjogren.  I'm  not  a  good  one  on  this. 

Mr.  Frank.  Okay.  Does  anyone  have  any  figures  on  that?  Ms. 
Villers? 

Ms.  Villers.  I  don't  have  figures  at  my  fingertips,  but  it's  clear 
that  all  of  the  existing  programs  are  inadequate  to  cover  those 
costs,  and  that  is  a  very  major  expense.  I  think  the  four  people  who 
spoke  all  talked  about  medical  costs. 

Mr.  Frank.  That's  what  attracts  my  attention.  I  realize  that  this 
panel  was  not  asked  to  address  it,  and  I  should  have,  I  suppose, 
really  just  underlined  it  because  each  of  the  women  who  spoke  in 
the  intermediate  panel  mentioned  that  even  at  their  relatively  low 
levels  of  income,  they  have  out  of  pocket  medical  expenses  for  pre- 
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scriptions.  It's  also,  I  think  when  people  talk  about  savings,  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  want  to  hold  on  to  those  savings  as  some  sort 
of  their  own  kind  of  insurance. 

Ms.  ViLLERS.  Transaction  costs,  too,  of  the  current  system  are 
very  high  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Frank.  Yes.  Well,  I  thank  you  all.  We  have  gone  a  little 
longer  than  we  were  invited  to  go,  but  I  think  it's  been  important 
testimony,  and  I  can  promise  you  that  we  will  go  to  Washington 
and  use  this  for  very  good  purposes.  I  thank  all  of  the  witnesses. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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